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Memo to all 


rec ord 


collectors ! 


THE 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB 
RECORD SHOP 


offers you an un-rivalled 


MAIL ORDER SERVICE. 


Over 6000 records dispatched promptly 
and safely during 1950. 


ALL PACKING FREE OF CHARGE. 


Send now for our 14 page Catalogue 
(containing the best in recorded jazz, lists of British 
and foreign jazz magazines, record bargains, etc.) 


or pay a personal visit to 


82, High Street 
St. Johns Wood London, N. W. 8. 


Telephone : PRimrose 6725 
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the current inflationary trend of prices. Despite there- 
fore, the increases in costs of production to us as to all 
manufacturers, we are maintaining all previous prices, 
with the solitary exception of the E Series, 12-in., which 
we have been reluctantly compelled to increase from 
February 1st. We shall do all within our power to 
maintain this part of our policy. (We also realise increa— 
sed prices do not affect our friend Mr. Rust — his records 
were manufactured in the days before the secrets of 
good wax-making were known). 


NEW ISSUES available during February. 


JAY JAY JOHNSON BEBOPPERS 


OPUS V— HILO 
B14. ELYSSES — FOX HUNT 
BiS BLUE MODE — ELORA 


CHAMPION JACK DUPREE 
One of the best blues’ men still recording, accompanying himself 
with a rocking blues-boogie piano 
B16 FISHERMAN’S BLUES COUNTY JAIL SPECIAL 


MA RAINEY 
acc. Joe Smith, Charlie Green, etc. 
L733) STACK O’ LEE BLUES — YONDER COME THE BLUES 


CLARENCE WILLIAMS’ ORCHESTRA 
with King Oliver 
LONGSHOREMAN'’S BLUES — I’M THROUGH 


JAZZ PARADE “B” SERIES, 10-in. 5/9 inc. Tax 
JAZZ COLLECTOR “L” and “N,” 10-in. 7/6 


Have you an *‘ Ace in the hole’? Let Clancey Hayes 
tell you all about ‘em with Lu Watters and Bunk Johnson 
just to make the background interesting. Oh yes — 
Careless Love Blues is on the reverse side. (N.2). 
Might we also remind you of Kid Ory and some of the 
finest Jimmy Noone ever recorded ? N.1. The disc — 
Panama Rag and High Society the tunes. We don’t like 
bragging but we believe that next month will see on Jazz 
Collector one of the most important reissues ever made 
— one of those fabulously rare items never previously 
reissued — we doubt if Mr. Rust even possesses this one ! 
Watch out for it ! 


Whether you collect Bop, Jazz, Boogie, or Scratches, we 
wish you for another month — good playing time. 
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Jars Journal 


Edited by SINCLAIR TRAILL and TOM CUNDALL 
Asst. Editors: PETER TANNER and LES MALLOWS 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


— IN THE FIELD OF POPULAR MUSIC. ces 


BY 
THOMPSON. 
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“a the April issue of the RECORD CHANGER 

| hadashort article dealing with the Western 
heritage of jazz. The present piece might 
well be described as an extension of what has 
gone before. At the beginning, | would like 
to make it plain that the question is not one 
of whether jazz was influenced by European 
music. Rather it is a question of how much. 
This being so, | hold that anyone who refuses 
to consider the matter is obstinate and fool- 
hardy, if not downright presumptuous. 
Moreover, | feel that these terms are especi- 
ally applicable to anyone who still clings to 
the out-moded myth that jazz was essentially 
an African importation. For whether he, or 
she, likes it or not, it is a fact that Scott Joplin, 
the acknowledged King of Ragtime Writers, 
was very much influenced by Liszt. 


On several occasions now, | have reported 
that Liszt was Joplin’s favourite classical 
composer. Even if Joplin had not expressly 
said so, it would be evident to any qualified 
student of music, who bothered to compare 
representative examples of the work of both 
men. Consequently, | fail to perceive what 
momentary advantage may be gained by ig- 
noring the obvious. In fact, | can think of 
only one reason why some people might 
object. They have gotten the notion that all 
influence is wrong or immoral. To be sure, 
if influence led only to bad imitation, | would 
agree. But when it yields outstanding results 
of the kind achieved by Ragtime composers, l, 
for one, maintain that it can be a most fortun- 
ate circumstance. Besides, from the very 
dawn of civilization, influence in the form of 
free cultural exchange has always been the 
principal mechanism governing musical evolu- 
tion. Tamper with it, and you end further 
progress. Deny it, and you miss the meaning 
of ali that has happened. 


In challenging the belief that jazz was of 


bearing on early jazz development, it should 
be understood that | went into the question 
of African music at some length in the middle 
1930s. At that time, my mind was open to 
conviction, and thus, if | reject an African 
interpretation to-day, | am moved by a 
variety of considerations, some of which | 
would like to review here. However, one 
thing should be apparent. During the past 
75 years, anthropologists and musicologists 
have done a vast amount of research into the 
subject of African music, and needless to add, 
| have great respect for their findings. Never- 
theless, in spite of the most exhaustive 
labours, the best of them would be prompt to 
confess that their total stock of knowledge 
about African music is still too slight to permit 
sweeping generalizations of the kind that 
some jazz lovers are so eager to make. 


AFRICAN CULTURE. 


The foregoing situation is the outcome of 
several conditions, each affecting the others. 
For one thing, the African continent is an 
enormous land mass, and even to-day, much 
of it remains uncharted. Again, the peoples 
of Africa are highly unlike, widely scattered, 
and often quite isolated. In fact, throughout 
large areas, there are no means of communi- 
cation. As a result, there is no single, or 
uniform, African culture. On the contrary, 
there are literally dozens of them. To 
continue, because African music is of a folk, 
rather than an art, character, it has been in a 
state of constant flux for hundreds of years. 
Even at this writing, it is still undergoing 
change. 


The features remarked upon are significant, 
for there is no evidence whatever that the 
music of a particular present day African 
people, or region, is the same now as it was 
in the 17th or 18th century, when Africans 
were being transported to America in large 


will never be answered. Necessarily, this 
fact in itself poses special difficulties for any- 
one seeking to draw conclusions about pre- 
sent day jazz based on a hasty comparison with 
present day African music. Furthermore, as 
though matters were not already complicated 
enough, we have absolutely no record of 
what African immigrants may have brought 
with them when they landed on our shores. 
Thus, we run into another stone wall. The 
only thing that we do know with any real 
certainty is that early African immigrants 
were cut off from any further contact with 
previous African traditions, and at once 
exposed to new ones. In addition, and unlike 
other immigrants, they were not encouraged 
to transplant earlier cultural ways. Indeed, 
the most brutal means were frequently 
employed to stamp out the faintest recollec- 
tion of a former, and presumably happier, 
existence. In short, culturally speaking, the 
early African immigrants were obliged to 
start from scratch. 


As for so-called African survivals, which 
some people profess to hear every time jazz 
is played, | can only say that they are remark- 
ably few and far between. Moreover, in view 
of the fact that early African immigrants had 
been divorced from their past, it is entirely 
possible, and therefore quite feasible, to 
explain the presence of seeming survivals on 
other grounds than the doubious one of 
importation. For instance, the Blues scale, 
which deviates basically from our Western 
minor in the case of only a single half-tone, 
can readily be accounted for as the natural 
and inevitable product of untrained voices 
and untrained ears. The same may be said for 
glissandos, and other effects. They are, in a 
word, precisely what one would expect to 
find. Consequently, with a simple explana- 
tion available, why should anyone require a 


more elaborate answer ? 


African origin and that classical music had no numbers. This question is therefore one that 
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Whenever such elementary matters arise, 
the African theorist can usually be depended 
upon to take refuge in a lot of double-talk 
about the African ‘* beat.’’ Actually, were he 
better informed, he would not need to be 
told that rhythm is one of the most common 
human experiences. Certainly, it is not the 
exclusive property of some one race. In 
support of this contention, | submit that the 
American Indian is every bit as rhythmic as 
any African, past or present. The point is one 
that Baby Dodds was fond of stressing, and | 
would even go so far as to state, if a present 
day White American played an Indian tom- 
tom correctly, very few jazz lovers, assuming 
that they wore a blind-fold, could tell him 
from an African drummer, who, by the way, 
couldn't play jazz if he tried ! 

MUSICAL ELEMENTS. 

However, quite apart from some of these 
logical objections to the notion that jazz came 
from Africa, there are any number of musical 
ones, particularly from the viewpoint of any- 
one wishing to play jazz. Indeed, it is here 
that the African theory of what happened 
breaks down completely. For example, if a 
jazz musician hits a clinker, the African 
theory will not resolve it, but a knowledge 
of European harmony will. After all, jazz 
harmony is merely an adaptation of European 
principles. To choose just one instance, the 
circle of fifths, which jazz musicians use every 
night, is nothing more than a variation on 
European scales. European scales, for those 
who are not familiar with them, are performed 
as follows : C, G, D, A, E, B, F sharp, C sharp, 
A flat, E flat, B flat, F, and back to C. The 
circle of fifths, while it commences and ends 
on C, represents an inversion of the balance 
of the order just set forth. It goes thus : 
C, F, B flat, E flat, A flat, D flat (i.e., C sharp — 
we're still inverting), G flat (i.e., F sharp), 
B, E, A, D, G, and once again, C. 

In using inversion in this manner, jazz 
musicians are observing long established 
European practice, and not an African device. 
In fact, it might be noted that the act of 
inversion in itself is only one of four basic 
European means of treating melody, the others 
being augmentation, diminuition, and trans- 
position. This is true, whether one is 
improvising a jazz composition, or composing 
a classical one. Of course, as far as that goes, 
| could sit up all night, listing elements found 
in both kinds of music. This is only another 
way of saying that there is no essential 
difference between Bach and Boogie-Woogie, 
a blues-style that evolved from earlier Rag- 
time. Indeed, if any difference exists, it is, 
as the French would call it, all the same 
difference. In either case, you carry so many 
measures of melody in the right hand. Then, 
you carry so many measures of melody in the 
left hand. Finally, if you want to knock the 
house out, you carry so many measures of 
melody in both hands, moving in contrary 
motion. 


EVOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN 
NEGRO. 


To summarize what has been covered thus 
far, were | to write a book on jazz, and 
indeed, | am at work upon such a book now, 
| would not seek to show that it came from 
Africa, New Orleans, or even Sedalia, Miss- 
ouri, the well-known Cradle of Ragtime. 
These geographical paths have, | fear, been 
explored to the point of diminishing returns. 
Instead, | would seek to show that the 
evolution of jazz is largely, if not wholly, the 
story of the evolution of the American 
Negro, from the earliest Colonial days to the 
present. In short, from slavery toward first- 
class citizenship. A book of this kind would, 
| think, be quite timely, for while it is true 
that most of us are now prepared to recog- 
nize the fact that jazz was originated by the 
Negro, few of us hold any save the foggiest 
notions about the Negro as a full-fledged 
member of our form of Western society. 


In mentioning the matter, | am reminded, 
once again, of the fact that the American 
Negro is, if anything, more completely the 
product of our national melting pot than any 
of the rest of us. This point will be plainer, 
if we pause to consider his antecedents. His 
African forebears were as diverse as the 
peoples of Western Europe, including among 
others, Arabs, Moors, Hottentots, Bantus, 
and Guineas. On arrival, these strains were 
soon blended with English, Irish, Dutch, 
German, French, Italian, and Spanish, to 
which was added a liberal infusion of American 
Indian. Consequently, the only feature 
which the present day American Negro shares 
in common with a present day African is the 
pigmentation of his skin, admittedly, a most 
unfair and superficial basis for comparison. 


Naturally, what applies to the American 
Negro in terms of his ancestry applies in the 
case of his institutions and behaviour pat- 
terns. His clothes, housing, utensils and 
musical instruments, his speech, diet, politics, 
his social organization, all these and many 
more are the outcome of long years of resi- 
dence in the United States. In short, all of 
them are of Western origin, and not of 
African importation. This being the case, | 
cannot imagine why his music should be made 
the sole exception, particularly when it is 
known that even the most specialized Negro folk 
music, such as work songs and folk blues, was 
heavily influenced by the example of earlier 
British folk music, to cite only one instance. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

In conclusion, there is still another reason 
why | oppose the idea that jazz came from 
Africa and am inclined to favour that of a 
Western heritage. Perhaps, it may strike 
some readers as philosoptic, rather than 
scientific. However, briefly stated, | do not 
feel that the greatness of a people derives 
from their power to resist change. Nor does 
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it stem simply from their power to adjust to 
new situations. Actually, it resides in their 
power to absorb from what is at hand, and 
having done so, to transform their experi- 
ences into something new and finer. That 
the American Negro has successfully per- 
formed this feat in the field of popular music 
is, to my way of thinking, the true measure 
of his greatness. It is, furthermore, a most 
spectacular fulfilment of the prophecy of 
Thomas Jefferson, who noted in his diaries of 
the 1780s that the early American Negro had 
exceptional musical ability. On the basis of 
this observation, Jefferson predicted that once 
the American Negro had assimilated the 
fundamentals of European music, he would 
one day make a lasting contribution to our 
culture. Now Jefferson was no ordinary 
observer. In addition to other distinctions, 
he was a gifted amateur musician in his own 
right, and no doubt this fact affected his 
foresight and understanding. 


The CLUB NOTICE BOARD. 


CLEVELAND RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Sundays 
7-00, Cooks Ferry Inn, Angel Road, Edmonton. 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ—Meetings Mondays at 7-30 p.m. 
11, Gt. Newport Street. W.1.. next Leicester Square 
Station. 


CRANFORD JAZZ CLUB—Every Tuesday, established 
nearly 2 years, over 500 members. Home of the Crane 
River Band. Piccadilly Line to Hounslow West. 81, 
98 and 222, buses to White Hart, Bath Road, Cranford 
Mddx. Membership 1/6d. Admission 1/-. 


DELTA JAZZ CLUB—6, New Compton a W.C. 
Saturday 8-0 to 11-0; Sunday 7-30 to 10-30. 
Featuring MIKE DANIELS’ DELTA JAZZMEN. 

THE CLUB WITH ATMOSPHERE ! 


ILFORD RHYTHM CLUB — Every Thursday, 7-30 
Cauliflower Hotel, Seven Kings. Record recital and 
session — Musicans invited to sit in. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Mondays - Saturdays, 
Mack's Restaurant, 100, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


MANCHESTER JAZZ CLUB—Meets every Monday, 
7-30 p.m., Old Nag’s Head Hotel, Jackson's Row, 
Manchester 2. 

NOTE NEW NIGHT AND VENUE. 


TOTTENHAM JAZZ ClLUB—Meetings Tuesdays 7-30 
p.m., Eagle Hotel, High Road, N. 17. 


WOOD GREEN JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays, 
Bourne Hall, 287, High Road, Wood Green. 


YORKSHIRE JAZZ CLUB—Wednesday Evenings 7-30 
p.m. Adelphi Hotel, Leeds Briage, Leeds. 


(Club‘news for insertion in this section must be mailed 
to reach this office by 9th of month preceding publication. 
Charges: 5/- up to 20 words, each additional word 3d). 
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c= evening some months ago | looked 
through the newest edition of the NEW 
YORKER. In the department ‘‘ Goings on 
about town,’’ isasection ‘‘ Mostly for music,”’ 
where | noticed that Ralph Sutton was playing 
in Eddie Condon’s Club with tremendous 
nightly success. After reading this notice | 
started my nightly record session by putting 
my Suttons one after the other on the turn- 
table. And once more | was completely sold 
on the two fisted gentleman from nowhere 
(as far as | was then concerned). After my 
record session | switched on the wireless, 
station AFN Munich. There was a show 
going on —‘‘ This Is Broadway,”’ | think it 
was called, Clifton Fadiman interviewing 
show people, in this particular instance... 
Ralph Sutton, who proved to be a very out- 
spoken gentleman beefing about people who 
talk, laugh and generally whoop it up in clubs 
while musicians are playing jazz. Afterwards 
Ralph gave out with Honeysuckle Rose in his 
familiar ragged style, ably supported by a 
gentleman named Specs Powell, then staff 
drummer of CBS, as | learned later on. 


~ 


The coincidence of my getting ‘‘ in touch ”’ 
with Ralph Sutton three times in one night 
seemed to me to mean something, all the 
more so because Sutton is working in New 
York and | am living high on a windy mountain 
in the forests of southern Switzerland. So | 
sat myself down the same evening and wrote 
a letter to Ralph, telling him about me and 
my liking his special brand of jazz. By return 
airmail | had my answer, a long and very 
friendly letter. Sutton wrote that he liked 
my letter very much, all the more so because 
he had felt very low the day it arrived. (It 
seems that he had fought a bad headcold that 
day, in addition to being completely fed up 
with the music business in general). Since 
then we have been pen pals and | am very 
proud to be his friend over here. 


As | am a jazz fan of long standing it is only 
too understandable that my letters to Sutton 
are more of the questioning than the telling 
kind. To be truthful, Ralph can hardly keep 
up with my questions. But my pestering him 
brought at least results, so that now | know 
everything there is to know about Sutton. 
What did we know about this quite marvel- 
lous piano player, except his name ? Up till 
a short while ago it was not possible to buy 
even one of his records on the open market, 
and now that Dill Pickles is here it must be 
stated with emphasis that the pianist on it is 
not the Ralph Sutton we have every reason 
to love. This famously infamous record 


Something About SUTTON 


BY 


ARTHUR GOEPFERT. 


proves only that Sutton is also human. 


STRICTLY PERSONAL. 

Now to the fruit of my question and 
answer game with Ralph Sutton. He wrote 
me: 

‘Born 1922 near St. Louis, Missouri.’’ 

‘* Loved jazz since early youth. Fats Waller 
was and still is my favourite pianist. He was 
the biggest influence on my wanting to play 
the piano. Played my first job at 9 years of 
age for an Old Fiddlers’ Contest, then 
country dances with my father’s band. 
Acquired classical background with private 
teachers in St. Louis and at Kirksville State 
Teachers College. 

“* Quit school in 1942 and joined Jack Tea- 
garden’s Band. Then was drafted and went 
to war. Discharged in 1945. Returned to 
St. Louis. Was on Mutual Network Staff 
during the day and worked with guitar and 
bass in cocktail lounges at nights. 

‘* In 1947 joined Jack Teagarden at Famous 
Door in New York. Then played ‘‘ This Is 
Jazz ’’ shows on Mutual for Rudi Blesh. Then 
with Maxie Kaminsky in Village Vanguard, and 
also in Jimmy Ryan’s on 52nd street with 
Albert Nicholas. Was a winner of the 
Arthur Godfrey Talent Scout Show. Now 
have been with Eddie Condon for 2 years. 

““Recorded with the Parenti Ragtimers, 
This Is Jazz, Davison Showcase (all albums on 
Circle), Punch Miller (on Century), Solo 
Album ‘ St. Louis Piano ’ (Circle 9-20), Maple 
Leaf Rag, Dill Pickles and Yellow Dog Blues with 
Condon on Decca, Boogie Joys, When You’re 
Smiling, Three Little Words, Sweet Lorraine, 
Squeeze Me, In A Mist, Flashes, Candlelight and 
In The Dark (Solos for Commodore), 6 tunes 
with the Sidney Bechet Feetwarmers for 
Commodore, 16 Tunes with Lu Watters for 
the Down Home Label in San Francisco. Most 
of these have still to come out. Have just 


signed contract with Columbia and did 8 
tunes which will come out on LPanytime now. 
Had Georg Wettling and Jack Lesberg on 
rhythm. 


““ My favourite job was and still is playing 
at Condon’s and being able to play as and 
what I like. 


““My favourite musicians are Teagarden, 
Armstrong, Fats Waller, Bobby Hackett, 
Lips Page, Bob Casey (bass), Edmond Hall. 
I could keep going on, on this subject. | like 
practically all of them in the real jazz field 
because all of them have something to offer. 


““My answer to your question — What 
about Bop ? is What about Bop ? 


‘‘| have no particular preferences in 
records, but any Fats or Louis are OK with 
me, anytime, anyplace, anywhere. 


““1 wish to keep on playing the kind of 
piano | like and stay happy and content. Just 
now | plan a big trip, something | always 
wanted to do and will do too as soon as 
possible, while | am still young. A buddy of 
mine, his wife and their parrot, myself and 
my family (wife, two-year-old son, dog and 
cat) are saving our money to buy a power 
boat. As soon as we have the boat we are 
headed for the West Indies and South America. 
Sounds like a big dream, | know, but we have 
our minds set on it. 


““P.S. Please tell Peter Tanner that | 
thank him for his kind words in MELODY 
MAKER about my music.”’ 


AYNE’S MUSIC SHOP 
213, BROMLEY ROAD 
LONDON, S.E.6. HIT 3134 
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A CASE FOR BOOKS 


THREE RECENT ADDITIONS TO 
JAZZ LITERATURE REVIEWED 


By SINCLAIR TRAILL. 


THEY ALL PLAYED RAGTIME by Rudi Blesh 
and Harriet Janis. 

Distributed by International Bookshop, 52 

Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. Price 35/- 


All of you who have stayed with us during 
the life of “JAZZ JOURNAL” will know 
that we have always shown a decided interest 
in ragtime. We have published articles on the 
subject by Brun Campbell and Kay C. Thomp- 
son and have always been of the firm belief 
that this type of American music was deserving 
of more notice than it has received. 

It was with a special interest therefore that 
| received this book by Janis and Blesh. (We 
still believe that ‘‘ladies first’’ is good 
manners in this country). 

The authors trace the history of ragtime 
from its earliest development, through the 
Scott Joplin ‘‘classic’’ period, up to its 
present day exponents. The period of 
American life during which this music really 
flourished makes a most fascinating story ; 
and it is obvious that a tremendous amount 
of research work has gone into this book. 

| really think that this is an important part 
of jazz’s literature, if only because it is the 
first book on ragtime ; the importance of 
which, as a type of music, has long been passed 
over. 

Included at the end of this book is a fine 
documentary of important ragtime dates ; 
list of musical compositions ; and selection 
of gramophone records. 

If your interest in jazz entends beyond 
Bunk Johnson, or the local revivalist boys, | 
would suggest you buy this and give it some 
consideration. 
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HORN OF PLENTY (The Story of Louis 
Armstrong) by Robert Goffin. 
Distributed by International Bookshop, 52 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. Price 15/- 

This book was first published in 1947, but 
this is the first time it has become available 
in this country. 

Every art form must have its literature, and 
M. Goffin was one of the pioneers of the 
written word on jazz music —on this fact 
alone he is deserving of praise. His story of 
the life of Louis Armstrong does make, in 
many respects, a good piece of reading, but it 
rather seems that the Author has let his 


interest in the man run away with him, to the 
partial exclusion of his interest in the music 
that the man made. 


This book gives us therefore long accounts 
of Armstrong’s various marital difficulties 
and even describes in some detail the furni- 
ture in his Chicago home, but misses the 
Opportunity to give us in anything like the 
same detail a description of some of those 
famous bands in which he played. M. Goffin 
does certainly touch lightly upon Armstrong’s 
Fate Marable ; King Oliver; and Fletcher 
Henderson periods, but it all reads more like 
flowery fiction than actual fact. 


The Author journeyed to New Orleans to 
get his background for the first part of this 
story, and despite his rather over-elaboration 
of the seemy side of the life in that Southern 
city, this is the best part of the book. Arm- 
strong as a child really seems to live. 

The translation was done by Mr. James F. 
Bezou. Much of Goffin’s rather flowery 
language has been translated almost verba- 
tim, which unfortunately leaves some of the 
dialogue almost too naive to be readable. 

However, despite its shortcomings this is a 
book worthy of your notice if only for the 
fact that anything about Louis Armstrong, 
the great man of jazz music, must be of 
interest. 
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JAZZ DIRECTORY. Compiled by Dave 
Carey and Albery J. McCarthy and 
published by The Delphic Press, Fordingbridge, 

Hants. Price 7/6. 

At long last Volume Two of JAZZ DIRECT- 
ORY (C-D) has come to hand, but | can truth- 
fully say that it was well worth waiting for. 

This is the best and the most complete of 
all the discographies that have yet been 
published and we should be proud that it has 
been compiled and printed in Britain. 

My only grumble is that this work is being 
published at such a slow speed it looks as if 
we shall have to wait at least a couple of 
years before we reach Z. And, as | am 
particularly interested to see what they are 
going to say about the Washboard groups, it 
makes me feel rather like a young child 
gazing at a calendar on January 1st and 
thinking what a long time it is to Christmas. 
However, | am sure they will do their best to 
get the rest of the alphabet on the market. 
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Jor your Jazz Library, 


— 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 


Louis Armstrong, - Sidney Bechet 
Josh White - - Jelly Roll Morton 


9d. each plus 1d. postage, 


or 2/8d. the set of four. 
post free. 


JAZZ HOT 
Edited by Chas. Delaunany. 


44 pages - 12/- per year. 


JAZZ NOTES 
Australia’s oldest Jazz Magazine. 
12 issues..9/6 6 issues, .4/9 
Trial Copy - 8d. post free. 


RECORD CHANGER 
The world’s largest Jazz Magazine. 
37/6d. per year. 


Back issues (1948) —I/3d. per Copy, 
post free. 


RECORD EXCHANGE 


Canada’s only Jazz Magazine. 
Articles and record exchange columns. 


7/6 for 12 issues. 
Trial Copy - 6d. post free. 


JAZZ FINDER ’49 
Edited by Orin Blackstone. 
Full of permanent reference material 
and previously unpublished 
photographs. 
12/9 per copy, post free. 


THE MUSIC CF THOMAS “FATS” 
WALLER. 
Articles - Discography - Photos. 
1/9 per copy, post free. 


WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 


A Bargain Selection of Foreign 
Jazz Publications. 


5 Magazines - 2/6d. post free. 


J.J. Publications, 
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E CAN anyone explain,’’ wrote ‘ Marcus 

Vinicius ’ in the December ‘‘ JAZZ 
JOURNAL,’ “Just why the myriad New 
Orleans revival groups in this country seem 
to be wallowing in the crude-for-crudeness- 
sake policy ?”’ 

For all | know, someone may this month 
have written to the ‘‘ One Sweet Letter ”’ 
page, and explained why. (As readers will have 
gathered, ‘‘ JAZZ JOURNAL ”’ contribu- 
tors have not the least idea what each other 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


By 


STEVE RACE. 


I'd accidentally hit upon a fact of some 
importance :— we had no common ground 
whatever. It also dawned on me why they 
didn’t like a lot of my music, and | didn’t like 
all of theirs. No, | don’t mean just that | was 
consumed with interest in chord sequences 
and augmented 15ths. But | was interested 
in good jazz phrases, good jazz tones and 
good jazz rhythms, while they (in the main) 
seemed more concerned with street parades, 
funerals, brothels and steamboats. If my 


historical and sociological. Not that | have 
anything against the study of sociology, at 
least not when it is a genuine study (as in the 
case of Borneman) as opposed to a superficial 
dabbling (as in the case of so many others). 


| admit that it may not be a profound dis- 
covery to find the jazz purist interested in 
Negro sociology, but it hadn’t struck me 
quite so forcibly until then that it might 
explain our singular lack of success in Minton 


(continued overleaf ) 


has written until the paper is issued). | have interest was artistic and technical, theirs was 


my own theory, and since no one has asked 
for it, everyone shall get it. 


A few weeks ago | visited the London Jazz 
Record Society, having been invited to speak 
to its purist members for an hour and a half 
on the more modern trends of jazz. laccepted 
with enthusiasm, and some sense of appre- 
hension. This was my big moment, so far as 
modernist propaganda was concerned, since 
the listeners could hardly get up and walk 
out in the way that (metaphorically speaking) 
the reader can ‘‘ walk out ’’ of my articles if 
he wants to do so. How could | possibly 
bridge the gulf between the music of New 
Orleans and of Minton’s ? 


o The answer might have been to prepare a 


~ 
is’ 2 carefully scripted talk, illustrated with 
jo records, starting with what we used to call 


a ‘‘Scheme’’ in school essays, and ending 
with some rather high-flown passage about 
tolerance, or ‘‘ What the future will bring.”’ 
Unfortunately, | didn’t have time to do more 
in the way of preparation than pick up an 
armful of modern records, before driving off 
through the sleet to arrive panting at the 
‘* Porcupine.’’ Accordingly, | played a couple 
of records, made a few o''trageous remarks, 
and asked everybody to argue with me. 


| COMMON GROUND. 
SS 4 The records were by Morton and Bunk 
Johnson, and while pointing out (for the 
hundredth time) that | did not suddenly 
reject the whole of pre-1945 jazz at the 
moment of developing a taste for the post- 
1945 article, | asked the meeting to tell me 
the good points in each record. The idea was 
that they should draw attention to various 
qualities — swing, “‘hot’’ tone, abandon, 
etc.— and that | should promptly dive into 
my pile of records, coming up with one which 
evidenced exactly the same quality in Minton 
jazz. 1 should demonstrate, in other words, 
our common ground. ‘‘If you enjoy such- 
and-such a quality in A, why not seek to 
enjoy itinB?”’ 

Some minutes later it dawned on me that 
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HENRY! SOUND ME A B FLAT!” 


propaganda, at least in part. 

| suggest that something very like that is 
responsible for what Marcus Vinicius calls the 
revival groups’ Crude-for-crudeness-sake 
policy. Their aim is to re-create the un- 
lettered Negro music of a particular period, 
in all its glory, freedom, adolescence and 
crudeness. They start with the adolescence 
and crudeness, and — if they’re lucky — end 
up with the glory and freedom. At its best, 
their work is a great and worthwhile example 
of historical reconstruction. 

But music as an art is apt to become con- 
fused with music as a science, and the rough, 
socially important music of the New Orleans 
dives is of scientific more than artistic im- 
portance. True, in the hands of an Arm- 
strong or (later) of a Beiderbecke it assumes 
artistic as well as scientific qualities, but we 
have never had all that many Armstrongs and 
Beiderbeckes around in this part of the 
world. 

REVIVALISTS. 

Now let’s concentrate on the modern 
English revivalist players. They don’t feel 
naturally the kind of jazz they’re trying to 
play ; only the Negro himself could do that, 
and then only in the particular environment 
which gave rise to the music. The Revivalists 
acquire it, as one of them told me the other 
day, by steeping themselves in Negro litera- 
ture and information, and of course in 
suitable records. There isn’t really time to 
learn to play their instruments, and in any 


case most of them fight shy of taking lessons 
from proper instrumentalists, in case they lose 
their jazz ‘‘ feel.”’ 


What a ridiculous state of affairs it is! 
Their idols couldn’t afford to take lessons, 
so in the main they played crudely, and in 
some cases downright badly. Only the few 
with genius became known ; the rest are by 
now unheard of in this or any other country. 
Their imitators, anything up to half a century 
and half a world away, submit voluntarily to 
all their handicaps, and have to make do with- 
out any of their advantages. They play 
crudely because their idols were unable to 
play other than crudely, and as their playing 
becomes more authentic it steadily becomes 
cruder. 


As Marcus Vinicius goes on to say in his 
letter, ‘‘ The front line blast their heads off, 
and the rhythm section create a sound 
similar to that of advancing Prussian infantry 
... and they play badly out of tune.’’ That, 
Marcus, is because the New Orleans groups 
on records have blasting front-lines, ‘* in- 
fantry ’’ rhythm sections and out-of-tune 
ensembles. In view of their social conditions 
the pioneers could not be expected to do 
better :— the revivalists can. As soon as 
their interest in music becomes artistic 
rather than scientific, anthropological, socio- 
logical, or what-the-hell-else, they will be 
able to add something to the great story of 
jazz. 


Whatever your views on the increased 
price of many new records, don’t be 
downhearted, just pay a visit to 


DOBELL’S 


77 Charing Cross Road, London, 


W.C. 2. 
Members J.R.R.A. 
Record Manager :—Doug. Dobell. 
(GERrard 4197). 


You will find large stocks of Second- 
hand English Discs at keen prices, which 
will NOT be increased, and many, many 
Foreign Items CHEAPER THAN EVER. 


If you cannot call, why not join our many 

satisfied provincial customers and send for 

our FREE MONTHLY MAILING LIST. 
IT’S GREAT! 


GERALDO, 


ERNEST BORNEMAN, 


DANCE MUSIC ANNUAL I95I 


A fully illustrated review and work of reference essential 
to every dance musician and dance music _ enthusiast. 


ARTICLES BY 


AND 


THE BIGGEST INFORMATION SECTION EVER PUBLISHED. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON, 
LAURIE HENSHAW, STEVE RACE, PAT BRAND, LEN CONLEY, STUART ALLEN, 
HARDIE RATCLIFFE, MAURICE BURMAN, TONY BROWN, etc., etc. 


TED HEATH, 


2/6d. 


from newsagents, music shops or direct from the publishers - 2/9 post free. 


John Dilworth Ltd., 63, Perham Road, London, W. 14. 
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COLLECTOR’S STUFF 


By JOHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE. 


M AYBE we don’t live right, but Collectors’ 

Stuff is always in trouble these days. 
One member of the partnership has just 
collided with a ’flu germ and is now confined 
to bed with a soaring temperature, babbling 
gently o’ green fields. The other member, 
who doesn’t feel so good either, is therefore 
reduced to attempting a solo effort at short 
notice in the interests of preserving continu- 
ity in the series. Any lapses or shortcomings 
of whatever nature will, we trust, be for- 
given us, especially by those who have tried 
composition at short notice with an Editor 
breathing down one’s neck. 


Fortunately this was planned as a non- 
discographical number ; and this brings us 
to the point of wondering whether readers 
would like to know how an issue of Collectors’ 
Stuff comes into being. We ourselves, of 
course, are the very last people to answer a 
question like that; we have often been 
mildly surprised to find that we have actually 
achieved yet another number. Possible 
topics are discussed from time to time on the 
telephone or across a dinner table, one 
partner offers a theory about something 
which the other promptly tears to shreds, 
and at the finish either or both write some- 
thing which a patient secretary types and 
despatches to the Editors. In spite of these 
seemingly haphazard methods of production, 
however, we do try to keep in touch with 
what may laughingly be termed our public. 
That a public for our kind of stuff does 
demonstrably exist is another of the things 
which surprises whenever we brood upon it. 


CHANGES. 


Collectors’ Stuff has now been running 
in this magazine for some three years. We 
are not unaware that over that period it has 
changed steadily from the original conception 
of a feature for the advanced collector. This 
is largely because the same period has seen 
the publication of several works of reference 
which cover in a reasonably comprehensive 
way much of the ground we had planned to 
survey. We still await sight of the revised 
INDEX TO JAZZ, but even later JAZZ 
DIRECTORY seems to us to be reaching an 
extraordinarily high standard. With either 
of these works available, the collector has 
ready to hand most of the information which 
he is likely to require for his ordinary needs. 
This is not to suggest that there is now no 
scope for investigation and research ; on the 
contrary, there is still a great deal to be done 
before any of us can claim to have a compre- 
hensive picture of jazz on wax ; but at least 


no space need now be wasted on repeating 
the familiar and stressing the obvious. 

At the turn of the year, therefore, we 
decided that it was time to formulate a new 
policy for ourselves. During 1950, partly by 
accident, partly by intention, Collectors’ 
Stuff has tended to include an increasing 
amount of non-discographical matter. At 
one time we rather apologised for this, but 
from our correspondence lately we find that 
most of our readers agree that no apology is 
called for. We ourselves realise that ‘JAZZ 
JOURNAL ”’ caters generously for the coll- 
ector elsewhere than on these pages. Derrick 
Stewart-Baxter often waxes numerological, 
and the great Rust is off on the junk-shopping 
trail again; and between them, with 
occasional delightful asperities from Lightly 
and Politely, the man who must have his 
numbers is getting a noble return for his 
eighteen-pence per month. On reflection, 
therefore, it seemed that the interests of the 
collector would not suffer seriously if we 
rationed the amount of space devoted to 
discography in future. 


This is not to suggest that we are abandon- 
ing the numbers game completely. We hope, 
indeed, to use about half our total space for 
discographical matters. But the remainder 
will contain news, views, prejudices and 
criticism as the spirit moves us, individually 
or collectively. We may even pick quarrels 
with our worthy colleagues from time to 
time, because we feel that out of these gentle 
disputations often comes a glimpse of the 
truth which we all seek ; and anyway there 
are few things duller than a bunch of people 
of diverse temperaments, all holding strongly 
contradictory views, agreeing disingenuously 
with each other in a sheer excess of politeness 
and regard for each other’s feelings. If 
readers have any other ideas about the make- 
up of Collectors’ Stuff we shall, of course, be 
only too glad to consider them. It cannot be 
too strongly stressed that we depend on the 
reader to a considerable extent, and always 
welcome matter which is of sufficient general 
interest for publication. 


QUOTATIONS. 

This month, in the special and rather 
unfortunate circumstances explained in the 
preamble, we are unable to rise to a ‘‘ Critical 
Dicta,’’ but those who object to our addiction 
to quotations should not attach too much 
importance to the fact. ‘‘ Critical Dicta’’ 
will be back in due course ; and in the mean- 
while quotations are spreading like a rash all 
over the magazine. Inthe December number, 
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we note, our Editors playfully farmed out 
“Critical Dicta’’ to the domain of Lightly 
and Politely, and it is a tribute to the general 
sweetness of nature of all parties concerned 
that the mistake had no serious repercussions. 
Cundall will be out of hospital soon, and 
Traill walks quite well on his crutches ; so 
everybody has dismissed the incident with 
light laughter. More and better quotations, 
therefore ; among other things they have 
such a high educational value. We ourselves, 
for instance, never even suspected until we 
read the December issue that Shakespeare 
wrote that charming exhortation to gather 
rosebuds whilst one was in a position to do so. 
We rather thought, indeed, that it came from 
a poem by Robert Herrick entitled, ‘‘ To the 
Virgins, that they may make much of time ”’ ; 
and after deep thought in the stillness of the 
night watches, we’re still convinced that it 
did. 


That must be all for this month, as the 
surviving member of the Axis has just spotted 
another ’flu bug creeping up on him. Heigh 
ho ! everything happens to us ! 


WANTED!!! 
Your - - - 


UNWANTED REcorpDS 


DO IT NOW! Send me your 
List, or Records, if you wish with 
Price Required. 


— NO DUDS PLEASE — 


i Guarantee Immediate Attention, 
Cash by Return. 


LEN DANIELS 


MASTERCRAFT RECORDS 


4, Soho Street, Oxford Street 
LONDON, W.1. 


Phone: GERRARD 1604, 
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WORTRH 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND LOUIS JORDAN. 
Life Is So Peculiar (76744)/You Rascal, You 
(76745). 

(Brunswick 04627). 

LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND 
ELLA FITZGERALD. 

Can Anyone Explain ? (76751)/Dream A Little 
Dream On Me (76750). 

Don’t be put off by the commercial titles 
of three of these sides, for Louis, and | do 
mean Satchmo’, is good regardless of the 
material. Louis’ trumpet playing is fine on 
both these records and though it would have 
been better to have had Louis with his own 
group, he has made a delightful novelty style 
coupling with Louis Jordan and the Tympany 
Five, and an even better one with Ella 
Fitzgerald. 

The first side is well suited to the dueting 
of the two Louis and they have a lot of fun 
together. Louis scats away and plays the 
trumpet on a chase chorus with the other 
Louis on alto, while on the reverse Satchmo’ 
plays some wonderful horn behind Jordan's 
vocal. It’s worth having the record for this 
alone. 

Ella and Louis are even better suited and 
though both numbers are slow commercial 
ballads, they make them sound very much 
more listenable than anyone else can. Once 
again Louis’ horn playing is well featured, and 
both sing with warmth and feeling. Louis’ 
vocal with Ella scatting behind, on the second 
side, is really fine. Well worth a spin. 

PT. 


GRAEME BELL & HIS DIXIELAND BAND. 

Square Dance /Darktown Strutters Ball. 

(Nixa 1101). 
Birmingham Bertha/Baby Won't You Please 
Come Home. (Nixa 1103). 
Canal Street Blues/Wolverine Blues. 
(Nixa 1105). 

Six Bell sides from French Pacific label 
recorded during their last visit to Europe. 

Nothing very much to stir the blood here, 
but they are all very competent examples of 
well played white dixie music. The band are 
very neat and tidy in all they do and it is 
obvious that a deal of thought has gone into 
their arrangements, but on these sides they 
seem to lack that spark which would turn 
them into a really exciting outfit. 

Part of the trouble would seem to be that 
they lack a really strong lead trumpet. 
Roger Bell plays very pleasantly, but he lacks 
that bite to really spark the front line. 

The best side is the Monsbourgh/Bell 
original Square Dance, followed closely by 
Canal Street, on both of which the band 


produce a nice steady swing. 
The surface and recording on this new label 

is very excellent throughout. 


THE BOB SHOTS. 
Pastel Blue/Boppin’ For Haig. 
(Nixa BY.1172). 

The Bob Shots are a Belgian group, and this 
coupling was originally recorded for the 
Pacific label in Paris two years ago. First 
side opens with a pleasing trumpet passage 
by Jean Bourguignon (who, | should say, has 
listened deeply to Rex Stewart) leading into 
a long vocal very consciously modelled on 
Louis. The latter sounds somewhat strange 
with bop saxophone figures weaving behind 
it, but the total effect is far from displeasing. 
The reverse has interesting solos by F. 
Boland, piano; Bobby Jaspar, tenor saxo- 
phone; Sadi, vibraphone; and is effective, 
restrained, bop. 


TERESA BREWER WITH DIXIELAND ALL 
STARS. 
Grizzly Bear (50121)/Molasses (50489°. 
(London L 794). 

Miss Brewer is too affected a singer to be 
taken very seriously but both Ernie Caceres, 
on baritone, and Max Kaminsky solo pleasantly 
on the first side, which is a better tune than 
the title suggests. The reverse, from a 
different session, features some good lead 
trumpet from Yank Lawson, and the rest of 
the boys do what they can with poor novelty 
style material. 


JUNE CHRISTY. 
Get Happy (4933) /I’ll Remember April (4932). 
(Capitol Cl 13430). 

With accompaniments by Pete Rugolo and 
his orchestra, June does well on both of these, 
singing in a very Sarah Vaughan-ish style at 
times. Both the old show number on the 
first side and the boppers favourite on the 
reverse are sung and played tastefully in the 
modern style. If you like June Christy this 
coupling is a must for you, otherwise it’s just 
good of its kind. 

Pale 


JACK DIEVAL AND HIS QUARTET. 
Michele By Accident/Be-Bop Tune No. 1. 
(Nixa BY.1141). 

Le Vent Vert/Emef. 

(Nixa BY.1142). 

Head Light/Big Chief Peckhem. 

(Nixa BY.1143). 

Three couplings cut in Paris (and originally 
issued on Pacific) by the Jacques Diéval 
Quartet with the addition of James Moody on 
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SPIN. 


tenor saxophone. All the numbers except 
one (Be-Bop Tune No. 1, which is by Dieval) 
are originals by Moody, and the sort of things 
that musicians seem to turn out with the gre- 
atest facility when under the influence of the 
fair Capital of France. The only side which mi- 
ght be described as a flop is Le Vent Vert, which 
after a gloomy opening, develops into a long 
winded effort by one, Annie Ross, to produce 
a Kay Davis/Ellington effect. Dieval, who is 
an excellent pianist, is outstanding on four of 
the sides (his solo on Emef really rocks) and 
the trombonist, who solos on three sides, is 
almost as good. His work on Be-Bop Tune 
No. 1 is full of interesting ideas. Moody, of 
course, solos on every side, so there is enough 
tenor saxophone to please his most ardent 
admirers. | think his best work is on Head 
Light, with Be-Bop Tune No. 1 as a close follow 
up. Five of these sides are examples of really 
effective small group bop — Le Vent Vert is a 
good title wasted. 


MILES DAVIS. 
Venus De Milo (3764) /Darn That Dream (4349). 
(Capitol Cl 13429). 

The first side, which is from the same 
session as Boplicity and Israel, is quite attract- 
ive in its way. The arrangement is clever and 
well conceived, while the execution is good, 
with Miles Davis playing well and some good 
baritone from Gerry Mulligan. In fact, this 
is well worth spinning if you like small band 
bop. 

The reverse, from a later session, sounds 
rather a mess to these ears. Kenny Hagood’s 
vocal, which takes up three quarters of the 
record, is very out of tune, or maybe that was 
intentional, and the bop accompaniment does 
not come off. Miles Davis himself is off form 
and the whole side sounds as though it had 
been recorded ‘‘ the morning after.”’ 


TOMMY DORSEY ORCHESTRA. 
T.D.’s Boogie Woogie (76759) /Opus Two (76763) 
(Brunswick 04601). 

So Long Sally (76749)/ You're Not In My Arms 
Tonight (76748). 

(Brunswick 04616). 

While brother Jimmy has returned to 
Dixieland, Tommy Dorsey remains much as 
he was a dozen or so years ago. The first 
two sides, recorded on August 28th last 
under his new contract with American 
Decca, are neatly played swing arrangements, 
the first by Dean Kincaid and the second by 
Sy Oliver. Neither is of any great interest 
other than a pleasant and typical T.D. solo on 
the first side and some excellent muted 
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RECENT RELEASES Reviewed by PETER TANNER, TOM CUNDALL and SINCLAIR TRAILL. 


trumpet from Charlie Shavers on the second. 

The second coupling is much more com- 
mercial, and both sides are played in the 
suave manner which one would expect from 
the Sentimental Gentleman of Swing. The 
rhythm section sounds stodgy, the vocals by 
Johnny Amoroso drip with homely sentiment, 
and there are no solos of distinction. Ideal 
for the Victor Silvester school of dancing, 
but of little interest to readers of “JAZZ 


JOURNAL.” 


MAYNARD FERGUSON. 
Love Locked Out (6583)/Band Ain’t Draggin’ 
(6584). 
(Capitol CL 13426). 

The first side is a pretty tune penned by 
Ray Noble back in the early thirties, but not 
the way Ferguson plays it. After a fairly 
straightforward opening, the arrangement 
goes all bop and Maynard plays with his 
usual technique and lack of taste. Can't he 
feel that this is quite the wrong way to play 
this number ? | would prefer to draw a 
discreet veil over the reverse, which is one of 
those jump novelty affairs complete with 
handclaps and a vocal by Maynard, in addition 
to his vulgar, screeching high register trum- 
pet playing. 

ELLA FITZGERALD AND LOUIS JORDAN. 
Ain’t Nobody’s Business (76731)/I’ll Never Be 


[ZINN ARTHUR 
TOMMY DORSEY. 


PHOTO] 


artistic nor good jazz, even of the modern 
school. If you like pyro-technical displays 
and pretentious so-called ‘‘ progressive jazz,’’ 
then this is just your record. Personally | 
don’t and it isn’t ! 

The reverse, written by Stan Kenton, is 
much more interesting, though also inclined 
to be pretentious. June Christy demon- 
strates her considerable vocal prowess both 
as an instrumental voice and asa scat bop 
singer in a piece which starts in Ellingtonish 
vein and then lapses into afro-cuban bop. 
Worth spinning if you like Kenton and 
Christy. 


be much more popular than they seem to be. 

Their type of music is New Orleans all the 
way and no apologies to anyone. Luter him- 
self has more than a nodding acquaintance 
with the work of Johnny Dodds and both 
cornets on these records have steeped them- 
selves in the work of Oliver and Armstrong. 

The band has no outstanding soloist, their 
strong point being their rhythm section which 
in such numbers as Weary Blues lays down a 
good strong beat. 

Best sides, Weary, Where Did You Stay, and 


South. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS BAND. 
Buddy’s Habits/Low Down Dirty Shame. 
(Parlophone R3351). 

Here are two new and very nice Lyttelton’s 
for you to add to that already well ladened 
shelf. 

Buddy’s Habits is taken at a fast tempo. The 
band play with a good swing though some of 
the ensembles are apt to sound a little muddy. 
| think the reason is the second clarinet, for 
the extra instrument in the front line seems 
to act in the same way as a superfluity of 
cooks. 

Fawkes plays extremely well on this side, 
and there are two excellent breaks in the last 
chorus, the first by Lyttelton, the second by 
trombonist Christie. 

The backing is to my mind the best blues 


m | Free (76732). The ten-inch coupling dates back to mid- this band have yet tackled. It all sounds quite 
= (Brunswick 04617). 1946 and early 1947. Both sides are semi- easy and relaxed and everybody plays well up 
= This partnership of the two former Chick commercial novelty type numbers and almost to form. 
a Webb alumni must have brought back old all vocal by June Christy, assisted by The The ‘‘chase chorus’’ shared between 
- memories of the thirties and the many fine Pastels on the second side. Moderately Humphrey and Keith is really quite exciting 
S recordings made by this band, with Ella and entertaining. and the rhythm section behind them play 
= Louis as vocalists on some, which seem to have P.T. better than | have ever heard them before. 
GUY LOMBARDO AND HIS ROYAL S.T. 
cs Though Ella and Louis do rather better with CANADIANS. MICK MULLIGAN’S MAGNOLIA JAZZ 
s this coupling than Kay Starr and Tennessee Nola/Stumbling. BAND. 
Ernie, neither side is much more than an (Brunswick 04619). How Long, How Long (100)/The Curse (103). 
entertaining novelty offering, obviously slated | haven’t played a Lombardo disc for more (Tempo A 84). 


for the American jukebox trade. Ella sings 
very well in the last chorus of the first num- 
ber and the Tympany Five back her well, 
and she’s even better on the reverse which is 


taken at blues tempo. Worth spinning. 


STAN KENTON. 


Maynard Ferguson (6095)/June Christy (6527) 


(12-inch Capitol CL 11008). 
Shoo Fly Pie (884)/His Feet’s Too Big For De 
Bed (1279). 
(Capitol CL 13419). 

The first side is a Shorty Rogers composi- 
tion dedicated to and featuring the wild 
trumpet playing of Maynard Ferguson, who 
was winner of the DOWN BEAT poll as best 
trumpet player of the year. Certainly May- 
nard has great technical skill, but his tasteless 
shreiking in the high register is neither 


years than | care to remember, so it was with 
bated breath that | waited to discover what 
transformations the Dixieland vogue had 
wrought in the fields of corn. My suspense 
was soon ended, for the first few bars made it 
clear that time has stood still for this happy 
clan. This is just the record to soothe Aunt 


Agatha’s nerves in these troublesome times. 
T.C. 


CLAUDE LUTER AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Royal Garden Blues/Where Did You Stay Last 
Night. 

(Nixa BY.1121). 

Trouble In Mind/Weary Blues. 

(Nixa BY.1122). 

South/Jackass Blues. 

(Nixa BY.1123). 

It is a pity that this band have never visited 
this country for if they had | fancy they would 


The Magnolia boys can play better than 
either of these sides suggest. Recorded on 
October 10th last, both sound rather amateur- 
ish and reveal that this band has a long way to 
go before it can approach the musical standard 
of the Lyttelton band or the American equiva- 
lents. 

The first side starts off very sourly, the 
clarinettist is very weak and the rhythm 
section stodgy to put it mildly. The perform- 
ance has neither bite nor swing. The reverse, 
a Mulligan original, is rather better, but all 
the solo work is weak, due perhaps partly to 
bad mike positioning, especially in the case of 
the piano. Intonation is shocking in places 
on this side and altogether this is a very 
disappointing coupling by a band which can 
play this style of jazz well at times. 
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SID PHILLIPS AND HIS BAND. 
Canadian Capers/Sweet Georgia Brown. 
(HMV B.10015). 


This record seems a strange choice to open 
the 1951 HMV Swing Music Series, but | have 
long given up trying to fathom the mysteries 
of such things! First side is so prim and 
proper that it suggests a Curate’s tea rather 
than anything to do with jazz—the most 
interesting feature is a spot of muted trumpet 
reminiscent of Nichols about twenty years 
back. The boys manage to unbend a bit on 
the second side, and the results are much 
better. There is a trumpet solo of real 
interest, and the Phillips’ clarinet warms up 
several degrees. If the big companies find 
the demand necessitates them putting out 
titles like these, | wonder why they don’t 
dig back in their files for some of the original 
issues by the so-called ‘‘ commercial ’’ 
American bands of around 1928 ? Surprising 
as it may seem, they were much nearer jazz 
than these modern issues. 

TC. 
CYRIL SCUTT. 
Delta Express /Steady Stomp Boogie. 
(88 No. 882). 

| have always believed that boogie, or fast- 
western piano, was the perogative of the 
Negro, but that is no reason why anyone as 
talented at this type of playing as Scutt 
should not have a crack at it. 


Frankly | find neither of these sides wildly 
exciting, but they are extremely well played 
and will, | have no doubt, please a great many 
boogie collectors. 


Delta Express is train opus which doesn’t 
lean too heavily on Honky Tonk, while the 
backing is as the title suggests a steady stomp. 
Both are Scutt originals. 

GEORGE SHEARING QUINTET. 
When Your Lover Has Gone (50-S-107)/Car- 
negie Horizons (49-S-434). 
(MGM 340). 


Two impeccably played examples of 
modern combo jazz from the Shearing 
Quintet, which are well up to standard. The 
lovely old pop tune on the first side receives 
sympathetic and delicate treatment at just 
the right tempo. George plays a good solo 
in effortless and musical style; Margie 
Hyams and Chuck Wayne dovetail their 
ideas perfectly on vibes and guitar, while 
John Levy and Denzil Best provide a light but 
wonderfully rhythmic beat. 


The reverse, a Shearing original, is a 
pleasant little riff tune which is treated in the 
usual semi-bop commercial manner by the 
boys. Though the solo work, especially that 
of George himself, is inclined to be flashy, it 
is very musically performed and full of ideas 
— especially the vibe work from Margie 
Hyams. Too bad she has given up playing for 
a domestic home life. 


BESSIE SMITH. 
Empty Bed Blues. Parts 1 and 2. 
(Columbia DB2796). 

It is a wonderful thing to see this classic 
Bessie Smith available here at long last, and 
| hope you all rush along to your LRD and 
buy a couple of copies. 

This is one of her very best records and if 
the words are a trifle on the rough side for 
your baby ears, blame it onto that stupid 
cupid and buy an ear muff on me. 

Actually if the lyrics do offend, just dis- 
regard them and listen to the wonderful 
stuff that Big Charlie Green and Porter 
Grainger are playing in the background. 
Green’s trombone playing is superb and fits 
the mood that Bessie’s emphatic voice 
engenders to perfection. 

This is really a very great blues record. 

KAY STARR. 
Oh, Babe (6702)/The Texas Song (6193). 
(Capitol CL 13420). 

Miss Starr is very commercial this month 
and, though both sides are competently sung 
with good accompaniments from Frank de 
Vol’s orchestra, neither is likely to interest 
the jazz enthusiast. 

PA 
JOSH WHITE. 
Molly Malone/T.B. Blues. 
(London L.907). 

The nostalgic old traditional tune on the 
first side proves an ideal vehicle for the 
intimate treatment accorded it by White. 
His warm-toned voice is under perfect 
control, and the way he uses it is something 
to marvel at. The Blues on the reverse 
provide a startling contrast — unrestrained 
and anguished — White sings of the woes of 
the tuberculosis sufferer. Derrick Stewart- 
Baxter has already written at some length of 
this record (and others from the same 


BENNY STRICKLER, 
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session) so | will only add my recommenda- 
tion to his that you hear it for yourselves. 
ate, 


AMERICAN JAZZ REVIEW. 
BENNY STRICKLER AND THE YERBA 
BUENA BAND. 

Dippermouth Blues (132)/Kansas City Stomps 
(134). 

(Good Time Jazz 21). 

‘azzin’ Babies Blues (131)/Fidgety Feet (133). 
(Good Time Jazz 22). 

When Benny Strickler died just two years 
ago at the age of thirty-one, jazz lost a very 
talented and underrated musician. Having 
spent most of the latter part of his life buried 
in a cowboy band called Bob Wills and his 
Texas Playboys, Benny had little chance of 
recognition. 


These records have been dubbed, and very 
well dubbed, from a broadcast which took 
place from The Dawn Club in San Francisco 
during August, 1942, at a time when Benny 
Strickler was subbing for Lu Watters and 
Bob Scobey, both of whom were in the forces. 
Though this band was, in a sense, a makeshift 
one, it played well and featured, other than 
Benny on cornet, Burt Bales at the piano ; 
Bill Bardin, trombone ; Bob Helm and Ellis 
Horne, clarinets ; Russ Bennett, banjo ; and 
Clancy Hayes on drums. 


Of the four sides, all of which feature Benny 
prominently, Jazzin’ Babies is perhaps the 
best; here the obvious Negro influence, 
especially Oliver, is very apparent. Benny’s 
cornet playing is very hot, concise and 
beautifully phrased ; the tempo is just right 
and the rest of the band back him admirably. 
The reverse of this doesn’t suit Benny so well, 
the tune being more Dixieland than New 
Orleans in style ; all the same this side is 
very well worth spinning and features some 
good playing, though the clarinets seem weak 
and the rhythm section a little over-prom- 
inent. 


Dippermouth doesn't sound too relaxed and 
is marred by rather poor balance, excusable 
under the circumstances, but it’s still a pretty 
good performance. Benny plays a fine muted 
solo and there’s also some good solo work fr- 
om clarinet and trombone. Too bad this side 
had to be faded at the end before even the 
traditional ‘‘ Oh, Play That Thing !’’ break. 
The Jelly Roll Morton tune on the reverse of 
this is another wonderful performance, not 
only from Benny, but from the whole band. 
It’s a fine tune and the boys make the very 
best of it. These are two records which are 
well worth acquiring and which | recommend 
for release over here. 
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a EDITORIAL. 

ae | AS things look at present, it rather 
? seems as if there is a great chance 
2 of our being able to actually hear and 


see quite a number of American musi- 
cians in this country during the present 
year. 

We know that will look too good to be 
true, but it really seems as if there is a 
chance that the ban may at last be broken 
down. 

This backyard quarrel between the 
two Unions has been going on for long 
enough. Thumbing noses, over fences 
never got anyone anywhere. 
~ Our musicians here are all getting 
stale for want of ideas — ideas that they 
can only get by being able to listen to 
what their brothers are playing in 
America, the home of jazz music! This 
ban on musicians from over the water 
has done more harm to the musical 
profession than good, and it is time it 
came to an end. 

A few weeks back there arrived in 
England the man who might be able to 
break this ban. His name is Ernie 
Anderson and he has arrived in this 
country with big things in mind. 

To start with he is seeking the possi- 
bility of booking an English band for 
America. If he does that thing, and we 


think he will, it leaves the door wide 
open for a reciprocal band to be sent to 
this country. 

Now we don’t want to climb out ona 
limb, but we hear that Louis Armstrong 
has told his manager, Joe Glaser, that 
he badly wants to bring his All Stars to 
Britain. In fact Louis has insisted that he 
comes to this country if it can possibly 
be managed! You can add to that the 
fact that Ernie Anderson is Joe Glaser’s 
representative and that he does the 
publicity for Armstrong. 

Now, sit back, cross your thumbs and 
wish hard ! 

DRAWINGS : 

During recent months we have been 
fortunate enough to introduce the work 
of three artists new to the magazine. 
William Disley, Bernard Watson, and 
Geoffrey Hewitt are not only extremely 
gifted in their chosen mediums (which 
vary widely) but havean inherent interest 
in jazz enabling them to depict pictor- 
ially the ever-changing moods of this 
most volatile of subjects. If any readers 
would like to obtain original examples 
of their work we shall be glad to forward 
their enquiries. 

PUBLICATION DATE : 

We must apologise for the somewhat 

tardy appearance of the last few issues, 


which was due to circumstances beyond 
our control. Since the inception of the 
magazine we have made it a cardinal 
rule to publish exactly on time if humanly 
possible, but the current paper situation 
has beaten us. You didn’t get JAZZ 
JOURNAL on time because our printers 
had nothing on which to print it! We 
(and they) are doing everything possible 
to overcome these difficulties, and we 
hope you will bear with us until matters 
improve. 

THE EDITORS. 


DELTA JAZZ CLUB 


6, NEW COMPTON ST. W.C. 
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FOR LISTENERS. 
@ RECORD COUNTER. 


DELTA 


BUFFET. 
ATMOSPHERE !! 
Enquiries 
PETE PAYNE 
213, Bromley Road, LONDON, S.E. 6. 


HIT. 3134. 


FREE 
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on Independent Labels. 


and Technidisc. 


TO ALL RECORD DEALERS 


14 page Catalogue of all records issued 


This first time ever complete listing is an invaluable guide 
which covers 27 different labels including, Decibel, Esquire, 
Melodisc, Nixa, Oriole, Paxton, Polygon, Savoy, Tailgate 


Visit our new Trade Counter at 
100, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 2. 


We are sole London and Home Counties wholesalers for 

Bosworth, Delta, Harmony, Jazz Collector, Jazz Parade, 

King Jazz, Manor, Modern, Tempo and Eighty-eight. 
Sole Distributors for London Jazz Records. 


Van Deliveries, Mail and Export. 


W.C. 2. 
Telephones: 


FARLEY RADIO SERVICE LTD. 


Wholesale Dept., 100b, Charing Cross Road, 


TEMple Bar 2857. WOOlwich 3631. 


SOUTH (Kid Ory) 


Some New NIXA Numbers... 


GRAEME BELL and h's DIXIELAND BAND 


DARKTOWN STRUTTERS’ BALL 
SQUARE DANCE (Monsbourgh and Bell) . 


BABY WON’T YOU PLEASE COME HOME iermies: Williams) 
BIRMINGHAM BERTHA (Clarke Akst) ... 
CANAL STREET BLUES (Oliver and ign 
WOLVERINE BLUES (Morton) <3 
THE BOP SHOTS of The Hot Club, Belgium 
PASTEL BLUE (Shavers Shaw—P. Robert) 
BOPPIN’ FOR HAIG (Bobby Jaspar) 
JACK DIEVAL AND JAMES MOODY 
BE BOP TUNE No.1 (J. Dieval) 
MICHELE BY ACCIDENT (James Moody) 
LE VENT VERT (James _— 
EMEF (James Moody) 
BIG CHIEF PECKHEM (James Moody) 
HEAD LIGHT (James Moody) 
CLAUDE LUTER and his ORCHESTRA—Existentialiste 
ROYAL GARDEN BLUES (Clarence and Spencer Williams) 
WHERE DID YOU STAY LAST NIGHT (Lil Armstrong) 


WEARY BLUES (Artie Mathews) 
TROUBLE IN MIND 


JACKASS BLUES (Cox) 


CLAUDE BOLLING and his ORCHESTRA 


ORY’S CREOLE TROMBONE 
THE MOOCHE (Ellington) 


Write to Dept. J.J./F. for FREE Nixa Ducenl Lists. 


NIXA RECORD COMPANY 
6, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E-C. I. 


BY1101 


BY1103 


BY1105 


BY1172 


BY1141 


BY1142 


BY1143 


BY1121 
(R. M. Jones) BY1122 


BY1123 


BY1161 
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PREACHIN’ 


By 


THE BLUES 


DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER. 


|X the very first column | wrote for “JAZZ 

JOURNAL ”’ | suggested a Bumble Bee 
Slim listing and appealed for helpfrom readers. 
Having a fairly adequate file on Amos Easton 
(to give Slim his proper name) | thought the 
task would be an easy one. | little knew ! 
It has taken me nearly two years to sort out 
all the information, but | think the work 
entailed has been well worth while. What 
follows is a composite discography. So many 
collectors have helped in the task that it 
would be unfair (and dishonest) to claim 


anything more than the tribulations of 
compiling this discography. 1 would like to 
express my grateful thanks to Albert 
McCarthy, who willingly gave up a portion 
of his valuable time to aid me in the job. 
Mac put at my disposal his files for JAZZ 
DIRECTORY, and without his co-operation 
the work of Bumble Bee Slim would never 
have found its way into these columns. Mr. 
E. C. Forman of R.C.A. Victor was another 
who contributed enormously. It would be 
impossible to mention all the readers of 


“JAZZ JOURNAL” who sent me details 
of Slim’s records, but | hope they will look 
upon what follows as part of their work. 
Thanks a million. 


As will be seen, the Decca information is 
sadly lacking, and the Decca company of 
America can offer no details as the files have 
been destroyed. Perhaps readers of this 
column may have some Bumble Bee Slim 
Deccas. If anyone has, perhaps he would 
check on master numbers. 


A DISCOGRAPHY OF BUMBLE BEE SLIM. 


ACC. BY PIANO (Seif ?) 
L 1120 No Woman, No Nickel ... 
L 1122 Chain Gang Bound 
gag Black Man Blues 
Yo Yo String Blues ; 
ACC. BY GUITAR. 
Honey Bee Blues ... 
Rough Rugged Road Blues 


ACC. PIANO and GUITAR. 
B11502 


15 Greasy Greens 
B11503 I'm Waiting On You 
B11504 B and O Blues 

B11505 Queen Bee Blues ... 


(Self 2). 
Piney Woods icine Man 
Hard To Get 


UNDER HIS OWN NAME OF AMOS EASTON WITH OWN PIANO. 


JC8588-A 
JC8589-A 


M and O Blues No. 1 
M and O Blues No. 2 


BUMBLE BEE SLIM’S THREE SHARKS ‘OF RHYTHM : “Mostly acc. by 


piano and guitar. 


CP1022 Some Things Will Be sania 

CP1023 Baby So Long 

CP1204 Lost Confidence Blues 

CP1025 New B and O Blues 

CP1026 

CP1027 

CP1028-1 East St. Louis Blues (with clarinet panied 
CP1029-1 Running Drunk Blues... 

CP1030 Wrecked Life Blues om 

CP1031 Busy Devil .. 


ACC. GUITARS and PIANO. 
80400 Squalling Panther Blues ... 


80401 Sail On Little Girl, Sail On 
80402 Dead And Gone Mother 
80403 Step Child .. ms 
80404 Bye, Bye Baby Blues ibs 
80405 Tell Me What It’s All About* 


80406 Sad And Lonesome Blues 
Note.—As ‘‘ AMOS "’ * 
ACC. UNKNOWN. 


CP1108 Helping Hand Blues 
CP1109 Rough Road Blues 

CP1110 New Mean Mistreater Blues 
CP1111 Bad Disposition Blues 


ACC. PIANO and POSSIBLY BIG BILL B BROONZY, “GUITAR. 


C731 Bad Gal 

C732 

C733 | Tried Everything | Could - 
C734 Sail On Little Girl, Sail On No. 2 
AS ABOVE. 

C738 Cold Blooded 

C739 Burned Down 


ACC. PIANO and GUITAR (BIG BILL 2). 


80935 Mean Mistreatin’ Woman 


About 1931 80936 Worrisome Woman Blues *BB 5780, 6586 
Para 13109 80937 Mean Bad Man Blues *BB 5862, 6612 
Para 13109 80938 Muddy Water Blues *BB 5862, 6586 
Para 13102 Note.—As ‘‘ AMOS "’ * 
Para 13102 ACC. GUITAR, BIG BILL BROONZY. 
Para 13132 asec 26th, 1934 
C864 My Troubles : see Vo 02970 
Para 13132 C865 
March 16th, 1932 C866 Blues Before Daylight Vo 02930 
Vo 1719 C867 Running Bad Luck Blues . Vo 02903 
Vo 1719 C868 You Can’t Take It Baby ... Vo 02903 
nad i C869 Way Down In Georgia (with Ted Bogan) Vo 02970 
March 17th, 1932 ACC. PIANO and GUITAR. February 27th, 1935 
iv Vo 1619 85529 There You Stand . Be *BB 5880 
Vo 1619 85530 Tell Me What It’s All About *BB 6008, 6635 
i ow Blues ... *BB S' 
85533 Everybody's Fishin’ *BB 5964, 6521 
Vo 1694 85534 Guilty Woman Blues *BB 5964, 6559 


Note.—As ‘‘AMOS' 
March 22nd, 1934 


Vo 02728 from aural evidence) and GUITAR, BIG BILL BROONZY. 
Vo 02728 April 4th, 1935 
Vo 02773 6949-B Big 80 Blues ; .. Vo 03090 
Vo 02713 C950 Bricks In My Pillow is Vo 02995 
C951 Policy Dream Blues Vo 03090 
C952 if The Blues Was Whiskey Vo 02995 
Vo 02742 C953-A Right From Wrong ca 04661 
Vo 02742 C954-B Feather Bed Blues ext 03446 
Vo 02773 ACC. GUITAR. June 1935 - 
Vo 02713 C1028 Can’t You Trust Me No More ? sue “Ps ss Vo 03209 
March 23rd, 1934 C1029 
BB , 5517 C1030-A Where Was You Last Night ? ... Vo 04461 
az BB 5475 C1031 | Done Lost My Baby... = = Vo 03054 
8B 5517, 6649 C1032 I'm Needing S (plus hboard) Vo 03637 
5475 ACC. BY (Self 7) & GUITAR. 11th, 1935 
: 6635 ¢1065 ! Keep On Drinking, No. 1 Vo 03037 
“*BB 6008, 6635 1065 | Keep On Drinking, No. 2 Vo 03037 
BB 6834, 5563 ©1067 Sometime Blues... see Vo 03130 
1068 Steady Roll Mama Blues Vo 03130 
July 9th, 1934 ¢1069-B Fattenin’ Frogs For Snakes Vo 03005 
. Vo 02809 ¢1070-C Lemon Squeezing Blues ... es Vo 03005 
Vo 02829 ACC. BY CRIPPLE CLARENCE LOFTON, PIANO ? BIG BILLBROONZY, 
Vo 02829 GUITAR. July bog 1935 
Vo 02809 ¢1071 When The Sun Goes Down gs ‘0 03054 
¢1072-B Sail On Little Girl, Sail On, No. 3 vo 03165 
October 19th, 1934 ¢1073-A Cold Blooded Murder, |) a Vo 03165 


Vo 02885, BrG A86007 


ACC. PIANO (Supposediy CRIPPLE CLARENCE LOFTON — doubtful 


Rambling With That Woman 


ACC. TRUMPET, SAXOPHONE, PIANO, BASS. 


Com, July 28th, 1935 


Vo 02930 91451 I’m Worried Now — Unissued 
= Vo 02865 91452 Please Don’t Pack Your Trunk Unissued 
October 20th, 1934 91453 I’m Ready ... 58 Unissued 
Vo 02865 91454 The Weather Unissued 
Vo 02885, BrG A86007 ACC. BY PIANO (Self 2) and February Sth, 1936 
en Somebody Loves You “‘with Jive a 
Chicago, October 27th, 1934 t . 
*BB 5780, 6586... 1224 Wick 


Vo 04042 


I. 
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1225 This Old Life I’m Living Vo 03767 Bleeding Heart Blues De 7053 
©1226 Dumb Tricks Blues Vo 03221 Good Woman Blues par De 7053 
, ©1227 New Orleans Stop Time (with Memphis Minnie) ass Vo 03197 Let's Pitch A Boogie Woogie ... vat a a De 7054 
- Note.—From aural evidence both Big Bill and Lofton are present on the above Farewell Mistreater Blues a pe el Sl De 7054 
session). My Black Gal Blues, No. 1 De 7071 
AS ABOVE. February My Black Gal, No. 2 aes De 7071 
©1228 You Got To Live And Let Live (add sips and megs Mean Bloody Murder Blues Be lea Lai pe De 7079 
| 1229-1 Hard Rocks In My Bed (bass) ... = vo 03338 Walking And Drifting Blues Bs De 7079 
¢1230 Good Evening Blues hed De 7089 
©1232 ore Biscuit Rolling Here (guitar 28 MY B HE, Pl 
and CLARINET. hicago, March 11th, 1936 9406 Blue Blues De 7098 
ps When The Music Sounds Good (labelled ** ae dance’’) Vo 02309 DATE UNKNOWN 
lm When | Get My Money (piano and guitar only) wos Vo 03221 Death Of Levey Care De 7098 
ACC. PIANO and GUITAR. April 2nd, 1936 De 7101 
ola ©1341 New Big 80 Blues Where De 7101 
1342 New Policy Dream Blues... 03242 ACC. BY BUMBLE BEE SLIM’S RHYTHM RIFFERS. 
£1343 Back In Jail Again £90305 I'll Take You Back De 7121 
©1344 Wet Clothes guitar) Vo 03267 90306 Sick And Tired Of Singing The Blues eee De 7121 
| 1345 Any Time 'A Night Vo 03298 Hey Lawdy Mama De 7126 
1346 ‘ast Life Blues Vo 03446 Smoky Mountain Blues... De 7126 
Acc. CLARINET, GUITAR, BASS and PIANO. Last Respects De 7127 
ot a November 4th, 1936 My Old Pal ae eas De 7127 
©1647 Hobo Jungle Blues Vo 03418 New When The Sun Goes ‘Down (c903198) De 7138 
©1648 Slave Vo 03418 Happy Life (c90321A) De 7138 
y Big Moments ... Vo 03550 B And O Blu eve De 7145 
| Meet Youln The Bottom ... ... 03384 Some Old Rainy Day .. 
ao i a 1656-2 e At The Landing Vo 03384 Tired Of Your Low Down W 162 
j ACC. BY CRIPPLE LOFTON, PIANO ; : unknown GUITAR. ACC, BY GUITAR (possibly SYLVESTER WEAVER) | or PEETIE WHEAT 
©1662 Big Six... 90613 Meet Me In The Bottom .. eee De 7170 
aa ©1663 Just Vo 03698 BEE SLIM and PEETIE WHEATSTRAW vocats PIANOS. 
S 1664 Rough Treatment Blues ok od = Vo 03637 90614 No Good Woman (‘‘ A Fighting Blues *’) De 7170 
i ACC. EURREAL. “LITTLE BROTHER ” MONTGOMERY, PIANO ; ACC. UNKNOWN. 
unknown GUITAR. January 27th, 1937 Honest Confession De 7208 
I'm Having So Much Vo 03506 Gonna Tear Your Kingdom Down De 7208 
& ©1779 Risin’ River Blues Vo 03473 Cry On, Cry On ... De 7214 
¢1780 If | Make It Over ... Vo 04042 Funny Feeling pote De 7214 
a c1781 She Never ... re Vo 03506 Hard Drivin’ Mama De 7220 
| 1783 Twelve O’clock Southern Train Vo 03582 Ease Me Down .... ns De 7232 
1784 Twelve O'clock Midnight “A eg Vo 03473 Lady Friend De 7232 
c1785 You Sure Look Good To Me .... 03698 ACC. BY HONEY HILL, PIANO ; “unkown GUITAR. 
Se Woman For Every Man ... 03582 c61221A Must Keep On Crying... De 7273 
Note.—The above session may have Big Bill Broonzy on guitar. 1778-79 also ©61224A Letcer Writing De 7273 
| been attributed to Lofton, but Montgomery seems far more likely from 61228 Christmas And No ‘Santa ‘Claus .. abs mae sti De 7239 
=~» ~ aural evidence. 061229 Buggie Bed De 7249 
ACC. PIANO. DRUMS. 10th, 1937 Gonna Break Down (plus kazoo, drums under 
Bumble Bee’s New Muddy Water Vo 03611 the name of Rhythm vA De 7343 
©1933 When Your Deal Goes trumpet) Vo 03870 61233 Blue Expression Blues... De 7300 
©1934 Goodbye (add trumpet) .. Vo 03611 61234 Head Whippin’ Party De 7249 
ACC. PIANO and DRUMS. 1937 61235 Santa Claus Bring Me A New Woman De 7239 
1943-2 You To Do Bid You ... Vo 03870 61237 Every Goodbye Ain’t ey pit De 7300 
att Hearted Woman Blues, No.1... De 7021 61243 Jive Of Mine ne De 7423 
Cruel Hearted Woman Blues, No.2 .. De 7021 ©61244A Past And Gone ... De 7343 
- - 9431A Ain't It A Crying Shame ? (acc. by piano and ‘uitar) ACC. unknown but possibly as above. 
J (subtitled ‘* Tricky Woman Blues ”’ De 7031 New How Long Blues... De 7371 
Climbing On Top Of The Hill and nd guitar) De 7031 True Love De 7371 
S| Longest Day | Live, No. 1 ase De 7045 Green Country Gal. = re sea a De 7440 
Longest Day | Live, No. 2 De 7045 If | Could Speak My De 7440 


* * 


- | » It is impossible to keep up with local blues White titles so far issued on this label. | have exploits her ‘native wood notes wild’ in 
~ 2 releases (a happy state of affairs indeed) and already had my say about White and un- ditties so violently rhythmical that one’s 
| be) | have long given up the struggle, but | would necessary accompaniments, but | must admit sense of rhythm is all but defeated. She plays 
| like to bring to the attention of readers Lead our local boys have almost made me change her own accompaniment in the manner that 
——— Belly’s superb How Long Blues/Good Morning my mind. is called jazz, and is assisted by two impassive 
o> 9 Blues on Melodisc 1140. In my opinion this * a le men, one of whom plucks at a monumental 
| 4 is the best of the modern Ledbetter record- Owing to the length of the Bumble Bee bass fiddle, while the other operates a 
~B ings. Huddie sings Leroy Carr’s beautiful Slim discography, there is no room for the spangled battery of timpani. It may be all 
a> i ] blues with incredible feeling. Varsity Race list this month, but in the next calculated primitiveness, streamlined and 
me +4 Se Gt issue it will be back once more. chromium-plated in the American fashion, 
~E Full marks also for Josh White (not for- TAILPIECE. but it wins by sheer force of vitality.’’—(From 
a s getting Steve Race and Co.) for I’m Going To ‘* Nellie Lutcher comes to the Manchester THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. Kindly 
-i y Move To The Outskirts Of The Town/Hard Time Hippodrome with the reputation of being a sent me by Bert Whyatt). One cannot even 
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SECOND CHAPTER. 
Dear Sirs, 

Way back in 1949, you used a little piece of mine in 
your correspondence feature, called ‘*A Letter To A 
Conscript."” When you wrote to me about it, you 
asked me, if | remember rightly, to let you know my 
impressions of the jazz-scene in Civy Street. Well, | 
was too lazy to do so at the time, and now I’m glad | was, 
because the 20-odd months between then and now have 
given me very ample opportunities to study the jazz- 
scene properly. 

When | came out of the R.A.F. early in 1949, | got 
mixed up with an amateur band (of the jazz variety, of 
course !). That band wasn’t a good one — your maga- 
zine ‘* panned "’ it several times, | believe — but it was 
rather popular. It broke up, as bands will, and from the 
debris another aggregation was formed. This, also, was 
not a particularly good band, but it had promise. It was 
going ina slightly different way to most amateur groups, 
and its members fondly believed it would one day hit 
the high spots. But no; the band’s policy — vague 
though it may have appeared — was not to the taste of 
Joe (Jazz Club) Public. The manager said so, and as it 
meant either chucking overboard our most cherished 
musical ideals or pressing on down that lonesome road to 
immortal but penniless fame, we decided to chuck it 
altogether. 

You may be wondering why I’m rambling on with this 
tale of woe. Your Christmas issue, 1950, did it. Your 
correspondence feature included a letter headed ‘* Next 
World War.’’ That letter made me decide to drop a 
line as well, because in ‘* Marcus Vinicius ’’ | do believe 
I've found a jazz-lover after my own heart, and maybe 
all the opinions and ideas I’ve had about the local jazz- 
scene are not just my own queer fads. 

His remarks are only too true, | fear. But! do feel that 
the musicians are not alone the cause of the beastly 
noise that dares to call itself jazz at some of our Clubs. 
Far too many of the characters in jazz-audiences — 
especially dancing ones — seem to me to be what we 
used to call, derisively, ‘* bobby-soxers,’” who swooned 
over Mr. James’ trumpet, and sardined around the Ted 
Heath stand at Hammersmith. They have caught on to 
jazz as a nice esoteric cult, which appeals, mainly, to the 
sensual side of their personalities. They love noise, and 
beat,’ (much maligned word, that,) and getting 
themselves worked into a lather of enthusiasm. Little 
matters of tone, subtlety, dynamics, teamwork — all 
the ingredients of any good music — are lost on them. 
And too many bands are satisfied by pandering to them : 
they rest on their dubious laurels, content to keep right 
on banging and blasting till their instruments, their 
constitutions, or their Club-cellars, collapse. 

On the matter of technique, ‘* Marcus Vinicius "’ 
raises a dangerous point. More technique is needed by 
many of our local hopefuls, but | know of at least two of 
our musicians who, whenever they are near each other, 
turn the pyrotechnics full on, at the expense of their 
fellow-musicians, their audience, and the jazz they can 
undoubtedly produce. 

Yes, they had carving contests in the old days, but not 
for technique’s sake alone. Wasn’t Joe Oliver pro- 
claimed King by a simple slow blues ? 

The technique a jazz man needs is the ability to play 
the right notes in the right way at the right time, and 
to be able to play his own ideas, which in turn, stem 
from his ear, his chordal knowledge, and, well, to coin a 
cliché, from his heart. 

Great noise and fervour may arise from all this, but 
they cannot disguise a lack of musicianship and common- 
sense. 

As regards Mr. Vinicius’ other point, New Orleans 
style does offer great temptation§ to bang and blow like 
mad, and | think | read, between his lines, a desire for 
a little more enterprise by our young musicians, i.e., 
let's hear a few more Chicago-style bands. | agree up 
to a point. But the musicians would have to be so 
technically proficient that | doubt if many amateurs 
could tackle it. And if there were competent men 
available, would they be compatible with one another ? 
Would they not tend to become showy ? | think I’m 
right in saying that many of our better jazz technicians 
are somewhat temperamental. More danger ! 

What we need is a bunch of youngsters who will 
grow up together playing their own natural way. | 
feel that their style would be far nearer the Chicago or 
Nicksieland pattern than the New Orleans, and as such 
would hold a great attraction for the ‘‘ bobby-soxers ”’ 
— for who said Wild Bill couldn’t blow, and George 
Wettling couldn’t beat ?— and also would please the 
more discriminating ears of Marcus Vinicius, and, | 
trust, myself. 

They did it in Australia. The Bells, who are, after all, 
white men, play like white men. None of them is a 
genius, nor is one of them incompetent. They do sound 
as if they’ve grown up playing jazz together. And what 
grand jazz it is! What a variety of light and shade ! 
effective routines, good well-drilled ensembles, it’s such 
happy music. There’s no showing off, no noise for its 


own sake, just genuine, easy-blowing, easy going music 
with a smile in every note. y 
Well, | do hope | haven't bored you with all this. 
It’s a long time since | wrote anything about jazz, so | 
had a lot to get off my chest. swe 
May | wish ‘JAZZ JOURNAL!’ everything it wishes 
itself, and may | also wish all amateur jazzmen a happy 
and figge-free future !—EX-ERK, Beckenham, Kent. 


HOPE FOR THE FUTURE. 
Dear Sirs, 

I think | can explain a little why the crude-for-crude- 
ness sake policy of most of the New Orleans revivalist 
outfits. The Editors of JAZZ JOURNAL some months 
ago confirmed ‘‘ Marcus Vinicius’’’ remarks, particu- 
larly about front-line blasting — ‘‘fortissimo all the 
way ’’ was what they said, and rightly too, because it is 
an all-too-obvious fact with most N.O. groups — but 
the crude aspect raises a very interesting point. 

“MLV.” is ‘‘ right in the groove ’’ with many of his 
assertions, a very strong and indisputable one being 
about lack of technique camouflaged by noise. This 
crudeness or gut-bucket business is due to the fact that 
although the would-be musicians have found the idiom 
(bless their striving souls) in which they wish to speak, 
i.e., the jazz idiom, they are as yet, many of them, 
musically-immature. Yet whilst they cannot supply all 
the melodic and harmonic themes and phrases of music, 
they are convinced beyond all doubt of the meaty, 
sincere ‘*‘ down-to-earthiness ’’ of the idiom in which 
they speak, or rather, play, hence the noise, much of 
which be it said, in passing, is music, being a blend of 
quarter-tones, half-tones and other fractional shades 
of music. 

They know what they want, and want to express 
themselves fully, before they are accomplished musicians, 
that is, musically mature, and | am quite sure that out 
of this spate of noise, in the future there will emerge 
some very fine and talented musicians. 

At the moment, jazz appears to be a mad, free-for-all 
scramble, superficially — because the youth of the 
modern world are so shot through-and-through with 
the joy, the life, the spiritual exuberance, the sheer 
vigour and vitality of this new-found medium of spiritual 
expression and creativeness, that with their ‘‘ beating 
pulses and flying-hair ’’ they have not had time to sit 
back, as it were, relax and study the finer points of it 
all, like our brother, ‘‘ M.V.’’ has apparently done. 

Jazz is, as | keep on telling all and sundry, the musical 
language, the lingua franca, of this age, the 20th Century, 
and | also tell many of its dissentients and antagonists, 
that if they ignore it or discard it out of ‘‘ mock 
(ahem !) propriety ’’ they will one day, suddenly wake 
up to the fact that musically — and quite a lot of other 
ways — they have ‘‘ missed the boat '’ and stood still, 
whilst others have gone on to newer and far happier 
frontiers and horizons of free musical expression.— 
SIDNEY COOK, Dukinfield, Cheshire. 


RAGTIME COMPOSER. 
Dear Sirs, 


In the Davis-Clarke Mamie Smith discography, | was 
most interested to notice among the composers two 
mentions of ‘‘ Sam Gold "’ (sic.) | wonder if he is the 
same as ‘‘ Sam Gould ”’ (sic) whose rag, Whipping The 
Keys, made for OKeh outside New York — probably in 
Chicago —in June, 1923, was issued on Parlophone 
E-5062, and which is a most interesting disc ? | have 
been trying to get some information on Gould, without 
success, for it seems strange that so fine a pianist and 
rag composer should have drifted into oblivion with 
only one record to his name. The same applies to Clay 
Custer, whose plaintive The Rocks, on E-5394, is real 
barrelhouse, shallow piano tone and all. 

Answering Mr. Graham of Sheffield, it may be strange, 
but | have several acetates in my shelves — not dubbings, 
but still acetates. They contain my own voice, singing, 
say, La Paloma in Spanish. Jelly Roll would have loved it ; 
I can even tolerate it myself! Mr. Mahony has got some 
of his facts a bit mixed, but we'll forgive him this time. 
I fail to see how | could have been a jazz collector at five 
months ; that was in August, 1922, before any jazz discs 
apart from (then) current ODJB’s were issued in 
England... ! liked the JAZZ COLLECTOR adver- 
tisement inside the cover of the Christmas issue, but 
since | bought no fewer than four (4) of these discs in 
1950, for export only, and since they are the means by 
which | acquire (mint) originals —1 don’t like digs, 
scratches, etc., either !—1I feel the utmost beatitude 
towards them. But for JAZZ COLLECTOR | could not 
have got a near-mint Tamagno on G. & T. and a couple 
4 French Berliners. Ave !—BRIAN RUST, Oxhey, 

erts. 


LITERARY CORNER. 
Dear Sirs, 
There are one or two paragraphs in your December 
issue of “JAZZ JOURNAL” that | feel impelled to 
comment upon. 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU. 


Firstly, | must say that | fairly winced at Les Mallows’ 
implication that the famous line : ‘Gather ye rosebuds 
while ye may,’’ was written by Shakespeare. Surely, 
many of your readers will know that it was written by 
Robert Herrick (one of my favourite poets) and is the 
first line of a lovely poem: ‘‘ To The Virgins, To Make 
Much Of Time,’’ — which may have something to do 
with jazz record recitals ; | wouldn't know ! 


Secondly, | think that Mick Gill’s idea of the ‘‘JOUR- 
NAL” printing top lines and chords of jazz tunes is 
first-class, and | hope you will be able to do something 
about it. More power to you fellows, and best wishes 
for 1951.— FRED W. COOK, Grimsby, Lincs. 


FREE OFFER. 

Dear Sirs, 

Your December issue carries, in ‘‘ One Sweet Letter,"’ 
a request from Mick Gill that the chord sequences of 
some jazz tunes be published in ‘JAZZ JOURNAL,’ a 
proposal that fills me with alarm when | think of all our 
amateur bands playing even more alike than they do 
now, all using the same chords and even the same 
arrangements. Surely there is someone in Nottingham 
capable of listening to a record of She’s Cryin’ For Me 
and memorising the chords, even if unable to write 
them down or name them, unless originality in any 
form is discouraged in that fair city. The publication of 
such chords, etc., would no doubt save many musicians 
the bother of having to work their own stuff out, buc 
the standard of bands isn't going to go up just like that. 


For those who need the chords of She’s Cryin’ and other 
tunes, | will gladly write them out, free of charge, but 
| suggest that far more satisfactory results will be 
obtained if the people concerned put in a little hard 
work and learn to write their own stuff out as | and 
many others have had to. At least some originality will 
be fostered and bands will be encouraged to develop 
their own styles instead of copying so much. 


Might I also take the liberty of adding that audiences, 
too, would benefit if some of the jazz fans still left in this 
country would go back into their Clubs and deliver a 
rousing ‘‘ Bronx cheer "’ at each display of scruffy play- 
ing, at the same time striking, with a banjo if possible, 
the Leads of those individuals who persist in singing 
while they dance. The racket made by some audiences 
these days is so great that bands have to blow all-out 
for the whole evening, thereby losing all control and 
tone. 


British jazz has come a long way in the last couple of 
years, but at what a cost ! How many Clubs these days 
dare hold a record recital for fear of a drop in the 
takings 2? How many dare hold a parents’ invitation 
evening ? How many have discontinued their record 
counters through lack of custom ? Things could, I'm 
sure, be improved if Club promoters would insist on 
employing only musicians of a reasonable standard and 
shove dancers up at the back of the hall so that those 
who prefer to listen could do so in comfort. 

Let’s get back to crowds of quality, not quantities of 
clots !— CHARLES SMITH, London, S.E.18. 


MORE ON THE RIVER. 
Dear Sirs, 

On acquiring my copy of the Christmas issue of 
“JAZZ JOURNAL,”’ | was very pleased at finding first 
an article, and then a letter, on the Crane River Jazz 
Band — but then | read Mr. White's letter, and | was, 
frankly, disgusted. 

“*Emperor ’’ Lyttelton has toppled in the last six 
months, for practically all the people | have approached 
on the subject of revivalists either favour Mulligan or 
the C.R.J.B. Lyttelton’s work is becoming more and 
more arranged (Oliver ?) while Fawkes persists in 
playing in the low register, thus not helping the cornet 
man or the band. As always there is that plodding 
rhythm. 

Mulligan, of whom I have heard a lot, is very good 
indeed, but there are two factors marring the band : 
(a) that tuba holds back what would be a very lively, 
and buoyant rhythm section, (b) Mulligan should try and 
play in his own band, for his trumpet is far, far, too loud 
and blasting, leading to the drowning of that fine 
clarinettist, Pete Hull. 


However, coming back to the C.R.J.B., | think Mark 
White must listen a lot more and with keener ears, 
because the band has got technique (at least, as much as 
Mulligan), Ken Colyer plays within the band, although 
still leading (an important factor of all good New Orleans 
trumpeters, e.g., Mitchell, Howard), trombonist John 
Davies plays the perfect tailgate trombone, and Monty 
Sunshine, although a definite disciple of the one and only 
George Lewis, very, very rarely plays a wrong note. 
Tke complete band is a unit of relaxation both on slow 
and fast numbers. It is, to my mind, the band that has 
got nearest to playing New Orleans jazz (NOT Dixie- 
land !).— J. HUNT, Stanmore, Mddx. 
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The American Jazz Scene 


by FLOYD LEVIN. 


Some musical historian of the year 2200 

A.D. (After Dizzy) will probably note, in 
the customary dry style of musical historians, 
that Bob Scobey achieved wide fame shortly 
after his death in 1999, and that in the 
classical tradition of the 20th century he died 
impoverished. 

This same astute historian will also note 
that there also existed (in that dark century) 
a clarinettist whose instrumental prowess 
caused some degree of recognition. He will 
further note, with cunning research, that the 
clarinettist Albert Nicholas joined forces with 
trumpeter Scobey to produce some of those 
ancient disc records. These were the cum- 
bersome items that cluttered 20th century 
record collections, long before the atomic 
method of reproduction was developed. 

Having paid tribute to these bare facts, our 
happy historian will then proceed to edit, 
annotate, dissect and disembowel all that had 
been written in the dust-ladened pages of such 
archaic publications as “JAZZ JOURNAL” 
and, in addition, he will edit, annotate, 
dissect and further disembowel the music of 
Messrs. Scobey and Nicholas (actually refer- 
ring to copies of these rare recordings !). 

On page 895 our historian will add, as a 
fleeting afterthought, a footnote referring 
his interplanetary readers to the latest boot- 
leg reissue (an atomic particle on which the 
entire works of Scobey and Nicholas can be 
played). The following page will contain 
several unkind references to the gentleman 
who wrote the original review in ‘‘ JAZZ 
JOURNAL ”’ years before. 

Which brings us back to 1951, where we 
should have stayed in the first place. As a 
‘* critic ’’ (and who isn’t, these days?) we’re 


undoubtedly sticking our neck out by saying 
that the Scobey-Nicholas records recently 
released on Ragtime label are as good as any- 
thing we’ve heard in a long time ; but then, 
our neck has grown quite long in service and 
another inch or two shouldn’t matter. (Our 
historian will have fun with THAT sentence, 
won't he ?). 

So that he may more easily document the 
era, we'll toss in a few pertinent facts such as : 
Ragtime 1053 *Beale Street Mama/Wolverine 

Blues. 
Ragtime 1052 That’s A Plenty/Coney Island 
Washboard. 

Albert Nicholas, clarinet ; Bob Scobey, 
trumpet ; Jack Buck, trombone; Burt 
Bales, piano ; Squire Girsback, bass ; Fred 
Higuera, drums ; and Clancy Hayes, banjo 
and vocal*, 

These brilliant sides were recorded in San 
Francisco during the fall of last year. The 
group hides behind the anonymity of ‘‘ Alex- 
ander’s Jazz Band ’’ but it’s practically the 
same Scobey band currently pleasing bay 
area jazz fans. About a year ago they cut 
another great batch of sides (Jazz Man) with 
Darnell Howard providing the clarinet 
sounds. 

Beale Street Mama, the old Bessie Smith 
classic, spotlights a provocative vocal by per- 
sonable Clancy Hayes. Somehow he attains 
that intimate quality usually reserved for the 
pop-type singers. Hayes’ voice is backed by 
Nick’s mellow horn. The last few bars of 
clarinet doodling are worth the price of the 
record ! 

The Morton tune Wolverine swings along at 
moderate tempo. All ensemble here except 
for the solo spot set-aside for Nicholas. It is 
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[ED O'SHAUGHNESSY. 


EDDIE MILLER WITH SHARKEY BONANO’S KINGS OF 
DIXIELAND. 
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A RARE PHOTO OF JELLY 


ROLL MORTON HiS 
VAUDEVILLE PARTNER. 


interesting to note that Nick is given a free 
hand throughout the session and the results 
are quite gratifying. 

Bob Scobey’s wonderful horn is evident on 
all the sides but That’s A Plenty contains his 
only solo. Trombonist Jack Buck is heard to 
best advantage here as is Burt Bales; but 
again, the New Orleans-styled clarinet of 
Albert Nicholas tops the performance. To 
my knowledge this is the first record to fully 
capture the exciting quality of Nick’s playing. 
This is a familiar sound to local fans who have 
heard him in person, but now, at last, it’s on 
wax.. 

The novelty tune, Coney Island Washboard 
is one we’re used to hearing Turk Murphy 
play. The Alexanders do well with the 
unison vocal and with each hearing the lyrics 
provide a hearty laugh for the listener. 

Individually, or as a set, these sides should 
cause many happy moments, regardless of 
what our historian might care to say. Re- 
commended : Scobey’s dramatic break on 
Beale Street (How come you do me like you do) ; 
Nicholas’ ending on same disc ; and the last 
chorus of That’s A_ Plenty. 

LOOK WHO WE FOUND DEPT... . BOB 
CARLETON, composer of Ja Da. Tune has 
been on the hit lists for 33 years. Bob is 
‘appearing locally at the Airport Cafe. 

In the last issue, just prior to dropping off 
the page, we were recalling the thrill of 
driving the Cadillac formerly owned by Jelly 
Roll Morton. In connection with the South- 
ern California Hot Jazz Society campaign to 
raise funds for Jelly’s grave marker, we 
looked-up Anita Gonzales, who played an 
important role in the earlier portions of the 

(continued overleaf ) 
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Morton saga. When Jelly came West in 1940 
he left Anita his car and she still drives it. 
Seated behind the wheel of the huge vehicle, 
we could almost feel the presence of the 
great jazzman. It was a happy experience, 
one we'll not soon forget. On the previous 
page is a hitherto unpublished photo of 
Mr. Jelly Lord from the personal collection 
of Anita Gonzales. Morton is shown in 
blackface with vaudeville partner. This 
photo was made prior to 1914. On the back, 
in Jelly’s bold hand is the inscription: 

‘* Ferd, to dearest godmother.”’ 

The New Orleans Jazz Club continues to 
set the pace with their brisk publication 
‘* Second Line.’’ We are prideful of the fact 
that a future issue will contain an article 
about your American Jazz Scene reporter in 
a ‘‘ Crusaders for Jazz ’’ series. 

JAZZ ON RECORD . . . The San Francisco 
area definitely led the parade this month. 
In addition to the above items by Scobey, etc., 
Down Home Records issued 8 sides by The 
Clancy Hayes Washboard Five. (Lu Watters, 
no less, on the ‘board). Another 8 sides 
under the Down Home banner feature the 
solo artistry of Ralph Sutton... The reissue 
programme continues despite the recent 
fuss. Now the LPs are beginning to roll. 
To-day the collector can obtain any number 
of plastic platters each resplendant with a set 
of 8 classics by Jelly or Bessie or Louis, etc. 
(wonder what the historian will have to say 
about this). Ray Boarman, formerly with the 
Yerba Buena Music Shop, now is affiliated with 
the ever-growing Good Time Jazz concern 
. . . Ray Avery, of the Record Roundup, is 
handling distribution of the new Echoes 
label. First issue : Echoes 1 Grandpa Stomps/ 
Twelfth Street Rag, piano solos by Brun 
Campbell. Again space is getting short but 
here’s a rapid glance at... 

THE LOCAL JAZZ SCENE ... Aftera pleasant 
six weeks stint, the lively Muggsy Spanier 
crew pulled out of Tiffany’s. They return to 
Chicago for a Mercury recording session then 
open in Boston in afew weeks. Muggsy, with 
Darnell Howard, Floyd Bean, etc. will be 
missed in these parts. Jazz fans are saying 
this is the best band to appear locally since 
the Sharky Bonano group rocked Los Angeles 
last month. Among those still shouting the 
praise for Sharkey is tenor-man Eddie Miller 
who sat in with the New Orleans boys on 
several occasions (see photo) .. . The Arm- 
strong All Stars are back in town, this time 
for two weeks at the Oasis. During the day 
they will be busy on the set of MGM’s forth- 
coming musical The Strip ’’... Movie pro- 
ducer Bob Rossen is planning a film based on 
the life of Jelly Roll Morton . . Speaking of the 
cinema, we visited the set of Monogram’s 
‘* Rhythm Inn ”’ and saw several jazz musi- 
cians who occupy a feature spot in the story. 
Group includes: Ralph Peters, guitar ; 
Wingy Manone and Pete Daily, trumpets ; 
Matty Matlock, clarinet ; Joe Yukl, trom- 
bone and Walter Gross at the piano. . See 
you here next issue. 


Unt fairly recently the average jazz 

collector was blissfully unaware that 
LP had any other meaning than “‘ Lightly and 
Politely '’ but, although that notability is, | 
am glad to say, nearer thirty-three (and one- 
third !) than seventy-eight, he is, of course, 
not so slow, although let us hope he will be 
long playing. 

Which eulogistic preamble brings us to the 
point of this article, the new long-playing 
record, over which so many of my customers 
have been leading me a veritable dance in, it 
would seem, an almost insatiable quest for 
‘‘ the facts.’’ So, in order to safeguard them 
from any repetitious testiness from me and 
also in order to give a potential boost to 
“JAZZ JOURNAL” sales, here they are. 


TECHNICAL POINTS. 
Firstly, let us consider the technical side of 
the question. 
There are three main points to be borne in 
mind :— 

(1) The speed, being slower, requires a 
much more accurate and constant motor 
than for the normal record. 

(2) The grooves are cut smaller and closer 
and consequently a_ special stylus 
(needle !) is required and the weight of 
vertical pressure must be ten grammes 
or less on needle point or the sharper 
tip will cut into the record. 

(3) Therecording ** curve ’’ differs from that 
normally used in that top note repro- 
duction is quite considerably more 
pronounced and there is a slight fall-off 
in bass. This requires compensation. 

These factors necessitate :— 

(1) A new motor in all instances where a 
single speed standard has formerly been 
employed. It is impractical to satis- 
factorily slow down this type of motor 
to 334 r.p.m.-and retain constancy. 

(2) A new pickup in almost all cases or, at 
least, a new pickup head fitted with the 
specially cut sapphire (or diamond !) 
stylus. This is usually possible when the 
existing pickup is of a make with a 
detachable head. When used with the 
new head, a counterbalance would be 
required to bring down the weight 
appropriately. A word of warning, 
though ! The pickup response may be 
adversely affected by doing so. 

(3) The difference in the recording curve is 
automatically compensated in some of 
the slow-playing units on the market but, 
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LP AND THE JAZZ 
ar" COLLECTOR 


By DAVE CAREY. 


where not, it is necessary to have a 
bass-boost control built into the ampli- 
fier, also a treble ‘‘ cut.’’ Normally, the 
usual ‘‘ tone contro! ’’ will suffice for 
the latter, although it might need 
doctoring to get the right degree of 
correction. This would necessitate 
expert attention, of course. A bass- 
boost is fitted only on the best sets and 
amplifiers but in view of the fact that 
cheaper sets have either too much bass 
of an artificial quality or, in the case of 
the more honestly designed ones, 
scarcely any at all to be affected, this 
may not be as much of a problem as it 
first appears. It should be mentioned 
that there are several specially designed 
compensator units available, to be fitted 
between the set and the loudspeaker, 
and these should effect a reasonable 
compromise with little technical ability 
needed for fitting. 


COST. 

A rough idea of cost is as follows :— 

Single-speed 334 playing units with motor 
and pickup, to be fitted to an existing radio, 
where suitable (or with an existing radio- 
gram, using a crossover switch), costs about 
£9. A dual-speed playing unit, with specially 
designed pickup using interchangeable heads, 
costs between £16 and £25. A superior 
quality dual-speed motor (only) costs about 
£20 to £25. Suitable dual type pickups vary 
from about £6 10s. upwards but not all have 
sufficient output to work without a step-up 
transformer (extra cost !). The specially 
designed tone compensators range from 
50s. upwards and are, at best, a compromise ; 
a properly built ‘‘ flexible '’ amplifier is to be 
preferred, of course. 


One last technical word . . . needles ! 


As far as high-grade equipment is concerned, 
both metal and thorn (or fibre) are not only 
undesirable but obsolete. Metal needles 
cause wear, however careful the user may be. 
Thorn needles cause wear also (contrary to 
the popular fallacious belief) but of a different, 
more insidious kind and, furthermore, by 
reason of their nature, are physically in- 
capable of reproducing literally thousands of 
the higher frequencies, thereby leading to 
the again erroneous belief that they reduce 
surface noise, whereas, in fact, they just 
reduce everything, including the several 
thousands of audible frequencies ABOVE 
surface noise. This may be digressing some- 
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what because, for LP records, jewel styli 
must be used and the dual type pickups 
employ them for both purposes with no 
possible alternative, but it gives me the 
opportunity to bring up the question of 
‘how much music can you do without and 
remain satisfied 


HISTORY OR MUSIC. 

Many collectors are more interested in 
musical history than in music itself and, as 
such, will not be unduly perturbed by the 
quality of sound they hear any more than the 
quality of music. It’s the year not the ear 
which counts with them, a thing which the 
classicist (many other jazz lovers, too) may 
find difficult to appreciate, despite the fact 
that collectors of ‘‘ the legit ’’ have always 
been addicted to the music-robbing thorn 
more than any other cult ! Lest the reader 
may think | am stating personal opinions as 
fact, may I, at this stage, draw attention to a 
truly remarkable book on the subject, 
‘*Sound Reproduction’’ by G. A. Briggs 
(price 10/6) which deals in great, and highly 
conclusive, detail with every technical facet 
of listening to records. Don’t be put off by 
its technical nature. It is eminently readable 
and does not attempt to blind with science. 


But to return to the question of LP and its 
relation to jazz in particular . .. Whereas it 
is an obvious boon to the collector of sym- 
phony, opera and other long musical works, 
this does not arise to any degree with jazz 
(heaven forbid longer jazz compositions or 
extemporisations when there is scarcely a 
twelve-inch record that couldn’t have been 
said better in ten !). It may be of value in 
recording concerts and jam sessions, possibly 
also recitals, but they would have to be handled 
with great aesthetic care and it is doubtful, 
even so, if they would bear many repeated 
hearings. A number of American companies 
are issuing selections of established favourites 
by popular jazz artists on LP, quite an im- 
provement over the automatic changer in 
some respects, except that the programme is 
unvaried at each listening and, of course, the 
problem of duplication will affect all but the 


newest collector. 

However, from our viewpoint, the main 
disadvantage of LP is in the fact that jazz 
record collecting is so much a social pursuit. 
It simply is not desirable to bring home a 
friend for the evening, sit him in a chair, and 
enforce ‘‘a record ’’ upon him for perhaps 
an hour ! That is assuming that, unlike young 
Nellie, you don’t consider jazz to be at its 
best as a background for necking (pardon the 
idiomatic term)! No, a great deal of the 
pleasure of jazz listening is to drift via friendly 
exchanges of opinion from one record to 
another, through a varied and unprecon- 
ceived social evening. 

Back to your portables, purists ! 


FOOTNOTE. 

Since the above article was written it has 
been possible to try out some of the Com- 
modore LP issues. Besides the fact that it 
cost the earth to get them past the ever astute 
Customs, they have not been a particularly 
satisfactory acquisition owing to the marked 
deterioration in tonal quality, as compared 
with the same recordings on 78’s. Distortion 
is noticeably in evidence and the lower 
frequencies are cut down alarmingly, so that, 
even with a properly designed bass-boost, it 
is not possible to restore them to correct 
listening level. 


It is seemingly a sad fact that almost all 
American LP records suffer to greater or 
lesser degree in similar manner, and, whereas 
the English product is certainly far superior, 
the almost complete lack of jazz thereon will 
afford us no cause for rejoicing. 


FOR SPECIALIST ADVICE :— 


Write to or call at these addresses :— 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ CLUB, 
11, Great Newport Street, 
W.C. 2. 
(next to Leicester Square Station) 


MONDAYS - 7-30 p.m. 


The London Studios offer you 
comfort to listen and dance to 
The Crane River Jazz Band. 


Our continued claim to the best 
stock in Great Britain of all 
kinds of JAZZ RECORDS can be 
confirmed by 

a visit to 


THE SWING SHOP 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 
STREATHAM, S.W. 16. 


Personal attention from DAVE CAREY 
with over 20 YEARS’ Jazz experience 


AT YOUR SERVICE.. 
Member J.R. R.A. 
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JAZZ RECORD 
COLLECTING ? 


DOUG DOBELL, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
W.C., 2. 


PAYNE’S MUSIC SHOP, 
213, Bromley Road, — 
S.E. 6. 


THE SWING SHOP, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 
S.W. 16. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 
52, Charing Cross Road, 
W.C. 2. 


TEMPO RECORD SHOP, 
42a, Thurloe Street, 
S.W. 7. 


THE HOT SPOT 
23a, Thomas Street, 
S.E. 18. 


ERIC HEATH 
230, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth, Hants. 


HARTLEYS MUSIC STORES LTD. 
79, Vicar Lane, 
Leeds. 


ADDISCOMBE MUSIC STORE, 
235c, Lwr. Addiscombe Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


JAZZ RECORD 


RETAILERS 
ASSOCIATION 
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BRUNSWICK. 
NTIL October, 1923, the name Brunswick 


was unknown in this country. In that 
month, Messrs. Chappell’s, the music publish- 
ers of New Bond Street, W.1, obtained sole 
concessionary rights to market records made 
in the States by the Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co. of Chicago. The subsequent 
series of Brunswick-Cliftophone discs proved 
to be one of the best-recorded and most 
durable of any then on the market. They 
retained the original American catalogue 
numbers, as London do to-day, and must have 
presented a similar filing problem to those 
who sold them—the numerical sequence 
was not continuous, but jumped backwards 
and forwards with each supplement. 
Among the bands recording on the Bruns- 
wick-Cliftophone series (which became 
British Brunswick early in 1927 when Chap- 
pell’s surendered their rights to the name) 
were those of Isham Jones (pronounced 


LET’S GO JUNK-SHOPPING @art 2). 


By BRIAN RUST. 


Eye-sham by the way, not ‘‘Ish-am 
Gene Rodemich, Herb Wiedoeft and Abe 
Lyman. The former two were Chicago 
‘“name’’ bands of the day, of little jazz 
interest, but occasionally producing, as even 
the dullest did then, a record whereon the 
lads let their inhibitions go to blazes and 
‘* played as they felt.’’ The titles are usually 
a guide to the best records ; Jones made 
several quite interesting ones, but the 
featured soloist was usually Louis Panico 
(pronounced ‘‘ Pa-nee-ko ’’ by the way, not 
‘“*Panic-o ’?) on trumpet ; his attempts to 
copy King Oliver, who is alleged to have 
recorded with Jones, are pathetic indeed. 
No Oliver-Jones recordings have so far been 
found, | may add! The Wiedoeft band 
played at the Cinderella Ballroom in (I think) 
San Francisco, and Abe Lyman’s group was 
from California also; the best Wiedoeft 
record is a much later (1928) one, under the 
British Brunswick label, of Sad Moments. 
Abe Lyman’s Shake That Thing is a remarkable 
piece of jazz, well worth a place in the 
collection of all but the most stern-faced 
purists. On the same label, there are 
several quite interesting sides by Ray Miller’s 
Orchestra, some of which feature Miff Mole 


and/or Frankie Trumbauer, but until the 
coming of British Brunswick, most of the 
Millers lean more towards commercialism. 
Later, of course, their wonderful That’s A 
Plenty and rip-snorting Weary Blues, neither 
very difficult to find, stand as among the best 
examples of a large capable band getting to 
grips with good tunes. Another white band 
of the Cliftophone days is Vic Meyers’, from 
California. This band made a very rare 
record (2774) of Mean Looks and Tell Me What 
To Do, which are very interesting sides. The 
Volunteer Firemen playing Blinky Moon Bay 
essay a mildly interesting arrangement of a 
poor tune, with a Bix-like cornet soloing, and 
some of the earlier Margaret Young records, 
notably Big Boy, have accompaniments which 
are, to say the least, intriguing. Of course, 
there are many sides by the Cotton Pickers. 
Up to around No. 2600, these were simply 
the Original Memphis Five, augmented and 
elaborated by other musicians after that 
number. 
COLLECTOR’S PARADISE. 

After the style had changed to British 
Brunswick, we find the American numbers 
being ignored and British ones substituted. 
The policy of putting out good records for 


JOHNNY DANKWORTH 


VOTED TOP OF Pg N. F. J. O. 


FIRST PLACE—KID RENA’S DELTA JAZZ BAND 
SECOND PLACE—KID RENA’S DELTA JAZZ BAND 


NEW i2in. RECORDS 
RED NORVO’S NINE 


One Note Jive Parts | and 2 


CARLO KRAHMER’S CHICAGOANS 


Climax Stomp Parts I and 2 


QUARTET 
A Night in Tunisia | 


Body and Soul/ Indiana ... 


PRICES—10-000 in. series 6/6d. inc. Tax. 
ALWAYS THE BEST IN 


RONNIE SCOTT 
QUARTET 


Don’t Blame me...12-011 
LESTER YOUNG with KING COLE 


NOW AVAILABLE. — 
* * 


POLL. 


Gettysburg March/ Lowdown Blues...10-111 
High Society / Panama ... 


... 10-112 


STAN KENTON’S POLLCATS 


Turmoil / Jumpin’ for Jane 10-113 
12-009 REINHOLD SVENSSON QUINTET 
Dinah! Once in a while ... 10-114 
12-010 
THE ORIGINAL ZENITH BRASS BAND 
If | ever cease to love /Salutation March 10-101 


’Tain’t Nobody’s Biz-ness if | do/Bugle Boy March 10-102 


WILD BILL’S STOMPERS 


12-012 


Eccentric! Baby won’t you please come home ... 
12-000 in. series 8/74d. inc. Tax. 


SALZ 


ESQUIRE RECORDS, 76, Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Avenue, London, W.C.1. 
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the jazz connoisseur continued, and we find 
King Oliver, Fletcher Henderson, Duke 
Ellington, Johnny Dodds, the Original 
Wolverines, Carroll Dickerson, Irving Mills’ 
Hotsy Totsy Gang and of course Red Nichols’ 
Five Pennies. | need not say that all the 
records so-labelled are well worth buying 
according to your taste; | consider the 
Savannah Syncopators’ sides of Oliver’s to be 
among the best for showing what the great 
horn sounded like electrically recorded, and 
a Henderson record, issued towards the end 
of the Cliftophone régime, of | Want To See A 
Little More Of What | Saw In Arkansaw, despite 
its title, ranks with the more famous sides 
such as Stockholm Stomp and Fidgety Feet, 
which appeared on the British Brunswick 
label. While these hot records had a moder- 
ate sale, it is not easy to find them to-day ; 
again ‘‘ Needlepoint’s ’’ remarks may have 
been influential among musicians, at least, 
for he did not like the ‘* crudities’’ of 
Johnny Dodds’ Come On And Stomp, and even 
my predecessor in THE GRAMOPHONE was 
moved to comment, a trifle warily, that it 
was ‘‘a very loud record,’’ though his thick 
type for the titles showed that he approved 
of it as a dance item, as indeed he did of most 
of the worthwhile issues of that date. Edgar 
Jackson, alias ‘‘ Needlepoint,’’ often slanged 
a record where my forerunner of ‘‘ Dance 
Records ’’ in THE GRAMOPHONE praised 
them. History has shown who was the more 
discerning critic. 
BRITISH RECORDINGS. 

In the autumn of 1927, Brunswick opened 
a studio in the old Cavour Restaurant in the 
heart of the West End, and there recorded 
Fred Elizalde with Bobby Davis, Adrian 
Rollini and Chelsea Quealey, and also made a 
number of piano soli by Elizalde, who was 
regarded by most people as a kind of prophet 
of the jazz trend. None of his records are 
really exciting, though they feature the above 
musicians from time to time. This venture 
did not prove very successful, for after about 
120 issues, the home-recorded series was 
withdrawn. This series was a three-figured 
one. 

Just at the time when British Brunswick 
was formed, there seems to have been in 
existence an arrangement whereby any 
American Brunswick or Vocalion could be 
pressed in this country to order; the 
results of this are occasionally to be found 
with larger-than-standard labels of the usual 
design, bearing a catalogue number identical 
with the original Vocalion, but preceded by 
the symbol 5-. Harry Richman figures in this 
series, and also certain lesser-known Ameri- 
can cabaret stars, such as Esther Walker ; 
but the outstanding issue is of King Oliver’s 
Dixie Syncopators, labelled thus, playing 
Jackass Blues, which also appeared on the 
regular Cliftophone issue earlier, but backed 
by a trivial Carl Fenton ; the special issue 
(numbered 5-1014) is backed, as in America, 


THE ORIGINAL MEMPHIS FIVE 


by Deep Henderson. This is an extremely 
rare record, but a treasurable one when 
found. 

The name of Charley Straight is to be found 
often on British Brunswick, and it also occurs 
on the Cliftophone type label. The best of 
the Straights is Hobo’s Prayer and Deep 
Henderson, both superb jazz, providing a disc 
of absorbing interest to all seekers after 
knowledge. The later Straights are dis- 
appointing ; they feature little jazz of any 
merit and may be safely avoided. 

FESS WILLIAMS. 

Another name occurring on the earlier 
British Brunswick is that of Bud Jackson’s 
Swanee Syncopators. This is Fess Williams’ 
Royal Flush Orchestra (3351) playing Heebie 
Jeebies and Messin’ Around. It has its inter- 
esting points, but the best Fess Williams’ 
discs are those under his own name, such as 
Alligator Blues, Razor Edge and Number Ten. 
Clarence Williams is to be found on records 
of this period (1927-1928), but they are very 
commercial and not nearly as exciting as 
some of the above-named white efforts. 

In the summer of 1929, the 3000 series was 
changed to 5000, and a few months later, it 
fizzled out somewhat ingloriously. In 
December, 1930, however, the British branch 
of Warner Bros. Pictures started to issue a 
new Brunswick series, with a new serial 
starting at 1000. This is the series current 
to-day, which adopted an O prefix at about 
1500 in 1933, when Decca took over the 
manufacture and subsequently the name. 
Hardly had the series started, when the first 
Bing Crosby record on American Brunswick 
— Out Of Nowhere — was issued (1166), and 
it was followed by records by the same artist, 
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of such great appeal as to ensure Brunswick a 
permanent place in the history of great 
popular records. Most of these earlier Bings 
are now valuable collectors’ pieces, and a few, 
such as Some Of These Days, with Lang and 
Trumbauer, and Moonburn, with Joe Sullivan, 
are of interest to the jazz enthusiast. Little 
need be said of the rest of the current Bruns- 
wick series, however, as Decca seem never to 
delete any of the jazz items, though the so- 
called ** Classic Swing ’’ series — being all 
dubbings of beaten-up Gennetts — are of no 
value musically or technically, and only the 
non-dubbed sides in the ‘* Twenty-One 
Years *’ album reproduce really satisfactorily. 
Gerald Clark’s Night Owls provide a most 
interesting accompaniment to Wilmoth 
Houdini’s calypsos on 1228, which was issued 
early in 1932, and of course there are many 
other good calypso records on this label, still 
in the catalogue. 


Two other bands of the British Brunswick 
days come to mind as being interesting ; 
Jimmy Joy’s Orchestra occasionally feature 
hot soli, and of course Ben Bernie’s Hotel 
Roosevelt Orchestra, with Bill Moore on 
cornet and Jack Pettis on C-melody and 
tenor, were capable of some interesting dance 
music with fine section work. The obvious 
titles are Cannon Ball Rag and Hindustan, of 
course, but | can recommend When Polly 
Walks Through The Hollyhocks (3882) — it 
really kicks. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 
Final date for record auctions in this issue — Three Weeks from Date of Publication. 


All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 10th of the month. 
Records for Disposal (minimum two), each 6d., 25 for 10/-. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED. 


N — New. 
E — Excellent. 


Vv — Very Good. 


S — For Sale. 


T — For Trade. 
A — For Auction. 


Records Wanted (minimum three) each 4d., 20 for 5/6. 
For Advertisers’ Index see page 13. 


DISPOSALS. 


ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. 

Big Butter ane fee Sunset Cafe Stomp 
BASIE, COU 

| Ain't Mad King 
BECHET, SIDNEY. 

Got !t Gone Timothy 
BIRD, BILLY. 

Alabama Blues, 1 and 2 
DIXIELAND JUG BLOWERS. 

Skip-Skat Washboard Cutout 
DISPOSAL LIST. 

Deletions, Foreign s.a.e. 
DODDS, JOHNNY. 

Pencil Papa Sweet ae 
ELLINGTON, DUK 

Ring Dem Bells car Little Words ... 

Blue Again 
GARNER, ERROL. 

Laura Somebody Love Me 
HAYMES, DICK. 

Our Waltz How Many Times ... 
JAMES, HARRY. 

Man With Horn Jalousie 
JEFFERSON, BLIND LEMON. 

Match Box Blues Black Snake Moan .. 
JOHNSON, DINK. 

Rag Bag Rag Yeah Man Ss 

Las Vagas Stomp Stella Blues ... 

Indian Rag Jelly Roll Blues 

Frisco Dreams Dinks Blues 
JONES AND COLLINS HOT EIGHT. 

Duet Stomp Astoria Strut A 
KENTON, STAN. 

Peanut Vendor Thermopalac ... 
KRAL AND CAIN SEXTET. 

Ever Lovin’ Blues Auld Lang Syne 
MILLER, GLENN 

Little Brown Jug Pavanne 

Moonlight Mood 
MILLER, PUNCH. 

Golden Lily Blues Somebody Stole My Gal ... 
MORTON, JELLY ROLL. 

Little Lawrence Pretty Lil 

Grandpa's Spells Cannon Ball Blues .. 

Mushmouth Shuffle Blue Blood Blues 
MURPHY, TURK. 

Grandpa's Spelis Ail The Wrongs 

Chimes Blues When My — 

Papa Dip Turk’s Blues 
MUSSO, VIDO. 

Vido’s Bop On Mercury 
NEW ORLEANS BOOTBLACKS. 

Mixed Salad | Can't Say ; 
OLIVER, KING. 

Meta Did You Stay Dippermouth ... 
ORY, 

te Under Bamboo Tree ... 

Blues For Jimmy Get Out Here 

Bucket Got Hole Bill Bailey 
REINHARDT, DJANGO. 

Dinette .. 
SMITH, BESSIE. 

Wild About That Thing Give Me Some 
STEWART, REX. 

Six on German Amiga ... 
TATUM, ART. 

Cocktails For Two Liza 
UNDERWOOD, SUGAR. 

Davis Street Blues ‘yo Drop Alley Blues 
VENTURA, CHAR 

Lullaby In Rhythm Sirdiond 
WALLER, FATS. 

Muscle Shoal Blues Birmingham Blues 
WATTERS, LU. 

Georgia Camp Meet Jelly Roll Blues 

Daddy Do Milenburg Joys aa 

Smokey Mokes Muskrat Ramble 

Come Back Papa Tiger Rag : 

Work Man Blues Big Bear Stomp 

Copenhagen Jazzin’ Babies... 

Chattanooga Stomp Creole Belles 

Canal Street Blues 
WIGGS, JOH Y. 

Ultra Canal Te Wing Temple 
WILLIAMS, CLARENCE. 

Texas Moaner Coal Cart Blues 
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WILSON, TEDDY. 

Sweet Lorraine Hallelujah 
WINDING, 

Sid’s Bounce, Night On Bop Mountain. 

Sleepy Bop Cross Channel see 
WOLVERINES. 

Goodman Is Hard Find Royal Garden Blues... 


WANTEDS. 


ALLEN, HENRY. 

Sugar Hill Function aa 
BEIDERBECKE, BIX. 

Somebody Stole My Gal 

With His Orchestra 
CANTOR, EDDIE. 

Early recordings 
CARMICHAEL, HOAGY. 

Any with Bix... 
CRAWFORD, ROSETTA. 

Down On Levee Lonesome Woman ... 
CROSBY, BING. 

Pre 1935 recordings 
DODDS, JOHNNY. 

Indigo Stomp Blue Piano 
DORSEY, TOM. 


V-Discs_... 
ESTES, SLEEPY JOHN. 

Any 
GOLDKETTE, JEAN. 

Any with Bix ; 
HENDERSON, FLETCHER. | 


HILL, BERTHA CHIPPIE. 
A 


ny 
JOHNSON, BUNK. 

JOHNSON, MARGAR 

E.B. Blues if | Let You csp Away 
JOLSON, AL. 

Early recordings 
JONES, MAGGIE. 

Good Time Flat Blues Keyhole Blues.. 
KENTON, STAN. 


American Deccas-Trans-V-Discs-Metro Jazz 1950 


American Capitols-Private Labels-Groups 
MANY DISCS. 
Send Lists. Deletions, ing, and For. labels . 
Trade anywhere 
MARTIN, SARA. 
Graveyard Dream Green Gal ... 
MILLER, GLEN 
Bluebird and Victors 
NELSON, RED. 
Gambling Man Who Put Jinx ... 
NOBLE, RAY. 
Harlem Nocturne 
NOONE, JIMMY. 
Chicago Rhythm 
0.D.J.B. 
Any 12-inch 
Any 12-inch 
OLIVER, KING. 
farewell Blues Sobbin’ Blues ... 
ONY. 


NOBLE. 
Got Bench Loveless Love 
VICTORIA. 


ny 
TAMPA RED. 
Detroit Sure Enough 
TAYLOR, EVA. 
Jazzin’ Babies Irresistible Blues 


TRADES. 
With all foreign countried 
IONS. 
A.E.F. Ban 
TRUMBAUER, FRANKIE, 
Any with Bix. 
WEST, MAE. 
Early 
WILEY, LEE. 
Early 
WOLVERINES. 
Any with Bix 


PaE 
BBVi 
DeA 


AFC 


CoE 
CoE 


BrE 


Any 
BrE 
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G — Good. 
P — Poor. 
V-D HAM 
A 76 CRO NJ HAM 
G TA MAC Roo HAM 
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: . Bile oN 11- BAT H MYA 
V-D TA HAM S/T HOL 
AM 106 RIG 
AM 196 RIG 
Cap TA HAM Any E LEE 
BB TA MAC E S/T FEL 
Bilt 11- BAT ‘ 
GrF 96 BAT 
HICA 66 BAT HAM 
BRS sT FEL 
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-g° THREE AMERICAN BOOKS YOU MUST HAVE! 

Bs. “THEY ALL PLATED RAGTIME 

ae RUDI BLESH and HARRIET JANIS. 

“3 330 Pages - 32/9 post free. 

“a * The story of the Rag Piano Players - of Scott Joplin, James Scott, Tom Turpin, 
“Bs Jelly-Roil Morton, J. Russell Robinson, Brun Campbell, Etc. Etc. 

DOZENS OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 

G 

‘gs “JAZZ RECORD BOOK 

-a FRED RAMSAY, CHAS E. SMITH, WM. RUSSELL and C. P. ROGERS. 

G 

~Ms 516 Pages - 21/9 post free. 

| a” The History of Jazz Bands through their Records. 1,000 Records listed, and analysed 
“Be as to Soloists, Period and Style - New Orleans to New York and Chicago. 
— ESSENTIAL TO THE RECORD COLLECTOR. 


“Bs 304 Pages - 15/9 post free. 

- be) The Story of Louis Armstrong - Virtually the Story of Jazz itself! 


“gg 800K YOUR ORDER NOW FOR 
~Me « Metronome’s”’ Year Book of Modern Jazz - “JAZZ 1951” 


10/- post free - Available Early This Year. 


BOOKSHOP 
52, CHARING CROSS. ROAD, W.C. 2. 


TEMple 2315. 


Ohe Jazz Store in the Heart of London - Ohe Heart of the World, 
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9, Piccadilly Arcade, S. W. 1. 


January Issues - - 


The Firehouse Five Plus Two 


Everybody loves My Baby .. 


Riverside Blues 


Red Hot River Valley = _ | 


Graeme Bell & his Australian Jazz Band 


Doctor Blues | 
I’m Satisfied with My Gal ... | 


Daddy Do | 
-A90 
Shake That Thing | 


* * * * 


Charlie la Veve’s Chicago Loopers 


Very 8’n Boogie 
| 
Exactly Like You 


* * * * 


Jimmy Blythe's Washboard Band 


Bohunlans Blues | 

Buddy Burton’s Blues ex 5 | 


34 Lunt & Co. (Printers) Led., Pelsali, Scats 


THE DISCRIMINATING COLLECTOR WILL 
FIND ALL HIS NEEDS AT 


Liv ERPOOL 


The Jazz Specialists. 


H.M.V., COLUM- 
BIA, PARLOPHONE 
BRUNSWICK, 


Radiograms - Tele- 
vision - Record Play- 
ers - Pick-ups - Port- 
able Gramophones 


DECCA, and all the ‘ae ‘5 in a wide range of 
private labels. prices. 
EXPERT SERVICE 


REPAIR 
Open all day Wednesday. Closed Saturday. 


IF YOU CANT CALL OUR MAIL ORDER 
DEPARTMENT IS AT YOUR DISPOSAL, 


Visit Foyles New Records Dept. 


Foyles Gramophone’ Records 


dept. is one of the largest 
and best-equipped_ record 


showrooms in London. 


We stock all Records 


reviewed in Jazz Journal 


W & G FOYLE LTD 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) = 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) : 
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